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Private View 

Even the hot test days are cool when 
you're in the right place at the 
right time. Ryan , Joey and 
Christopher Seguin and their pal 
Gregory Turner found just the spot , 
underneath the spray of a garden hose 
in a Rutland back yard last summer. 

Photograph by Vyto Starinskas. 
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Green Mountain 



O ne hot summer afternoon about 15 years ago, I 
found myself locked in an immense traffic jam on 
an interstate highway outside Newark, New Jersey. 
It was as close to my idea of Heli as anything can be outside 
of a dentist's chair. 

Thousands of cars inched forward, crushing in upon one 
another, each attempting to gain some tiny tactical advantage 
and sąueeze ahead in the morass. The entire system was near 
gridlock; progress was measured in inches. Exhaust fumes 
stung my eyes and assaulted my lungs. Off to my right I could 
see the pool halls and bars of downtown Newark. I saw them 
for a few hours that day, and vowed never to put myself in 
the position of having to see them again. It's a vow I have 
kept religiously. 

Nevertheless, I have returned to Newark. In fact, I do so 
at least once each summer; Newark, Vermont, that is. 

There's a little pond there and a cabin madę available by 
a friend. There is a dock and a canoe and a rowboat and a 
porch to sit on. You can swim or paddle or row, or just sit 
and watch the sunlight dapple the water. There's a tiny bru- 
shy island. There are a few neighboring camps, but usually 
the lakę is phenomenally ąuiet. It's not a motorboating 
mecca, and one entire shoreline is steep, woodsy, and un- 
developed. Paddling along that side of the lakę, I have seen 
a mink slipping through the underbrush. Each year I watch 
the resident pair of loons dive and preen, sometimes with 
their young. At night I wake to hear their wild, eerie calling. 

The crossroads village of Newark is nearby: a white-spired 
church, a storę, a few houses. A few miles away, Burkę Moun¬ 
tain lifts a rounded shoulder against the sky. What's in a 
name? If the other Newark is close to Heli, this Newark 
seems close to Heaven. 

But what's in a name, really? Esther M. Swift, author of 
Vermont Place Names usually knows. Her book's best guess 
is that Newark, Vermont, was probably not a namesake of 
Newark, New Jersey, but got its name for the same reason. 
The name is English in origin, and refers to the settlers' hope 
that their town would be a "New Ark" — a place for a new, 
spiritually correct beginning. Both towns may have had the 
same desire, which was not uncommon in the 1700s. 

Newark, New Jersey, has thousands upon thousands of peo- 
plc and enough conglomerate wealth to buy little Newark, 
Vermont, dozens of times over, should it ever be for sale. Our 
Newark has only its few score homes, its little crossroads 
village, its 150 or so residents, its lakes, its forests, its loons, 
and its lonely beauty. 

Which Newark has fulfillcd the promise of its name and 
now offers humanity the opportunity to board a "New Ark?" 

I leave it to those better ąualified in such matters than myself 
to decide. But I know where my choice lies. And I hope to 
find my way there again this summer. 


Just to allay any thought that natural beauty is all that the 
smaller, prettier Newark has going for it, it should be noted 
that students at the Newark School recently produced a short 
animated film called The Attack of the Spruce Budworm, 
which in the past year has been shown throughout the world 
and won several awards. Information on the film may be had 
from the school or from animator David Ehrlich of Randolph, 
who visited the school, courtesy of the Vermont Council on 
the Arts, and taught the workshop that produced the film. 

• 

For the last year, we've been getting a delightful children's 
magazine from the Vermont Historical Society in Montpelier. 
Called The Green Mountaineer, the magazine costs $5 per 
year for three issues, and offers young people an accessible, 
understandable view of Vermont history. For some of us older 
people, too, that's not a bad thing. The publication, edited 
and designed by Cornelia Denker of Kents Comer, offers a 
fine blend of historical insight, humor, and pedagogy. 

Consider this limerick that a recent Green Mountaineer 
culled from a 1970 issue of a short-lived children's publica¬ 
tion, The Vermont Traveler: 

A young man exceedingly hairy 
Took a job in a St. Albans dairy. 

But the cows took fright 

And bellowed all night 

’Till they were heard all the way in Barre. 

• 

The Old Rockingham Meeting House, one of the finest ex- 
amples of early church architecture in New England and a 
focus of local historical interest, will be 200 years old this 
summer. A celebration is scheduled August 2 in conjunction 
with the Meeting House Association's annual pilgrimage to 
the site. It promises to be a great day. 

• 

Across the State in Castleton another bicentennial will be 
celebrated. Castleton State College was founded as the Rut- 
land County Grammar School in 1787, and sińce then has 
had six or seven other names, including the Vermont Clas- 
sical High School, Castleton Seminary, and Castleton Nor- 
mal School. A teachers' college for most of its years, the 
school was also the site of New England's first medical col¬ 
lege. A series of events in connection with the bicentennial 
will culminate in a re-enactment of the signing of the schooPs 
original charter this October 8th. 

• 

And finally, for Franklin County history buffs, be advised that 
the Village of Swanton will celebrate its lOOth anniversary 
in 1988. Rod Ledoux is writing a history of the village and 
those who wish to can reserve a copy by writing to him at 
the Swanton Historical Society, Swanton Library, Swanton, 
Yermont 05488. 
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By Marialisa Calta 

~A— 


Is for Architecture 

Those aren't just old 
buildings; they're pieces of 
Vermont's history, lllumi- 
nating the elegance, 
whimsy, pomposity and in- 
tellectual fashions of the 
past. Check out the row of 
monumental buildings on 
the east side of Taylor Park 
in downtown St. Albans. 
Visit the Hyde Log Cabin 
on Grand Isle — built in 
1783. In Burlington, stroił 
the Battery Street Historie 
District, the city's earliest 
settlement, featuring scores 


Overleaf: Sunset, Lakę 
Champlain at Burt on Island. 


of rehabilitated buildings 
including the restored Pom- 
eroy House (1798) and the 
Stone Storę (1835). See the 
Follett House (1841) on Col 
lege Street near the water- 
front, a classic Greek 
Revival mansion. Move on 
up to the City Hall Park 
Historie District, which in- 
cludes City Hall (1928), the 
Ethan Allen Fire Station 
(1888) and the Flynn The- 
atre (1930). 

See HISTORIC SITES. 

—B— 


Is for Boats 

Ali kinds, from yachts to 
sea kayaks. You haven't 
been AT the Lakę until 
you've been ON it. 

• Best Bet: A ferry ride. 
They come in all sizes 
(long, medium and short). 
Try Lakę Champlain Trans¬ 
portation^ two-hour round 
trip from Burlington to Port 
Kent, N.Y., (864-9804) or 
the Shorewell Ferries' six- 
minute trip from Larrabees 
Point in Shoreham to Fort 
Ticonderoga. Ferry trips are 
fun, affordable, and fabu- 
lously scenie. 

• The Spirit of Ethan Al¬ 
len offers fully narrated 
shoreline cruises by day- 
light and moonlight. Leaves 
from Perkins Pier in Bur¬ 


lington. Cali 862-8300. 

• The Homer W. Dixon is 
a two-masted schooner of- 
fering three-, four- and six- 
day cruises. Cali 862-6918 
or write P.O. Box 787, Bur¬ 
lington, VT 05402. 

• Champlain Gateway 
Cruises in Shoreham offers 
sightseeing and dinner 
cruises. Cali 518-499-1600. 

• Buy or rent: Canoes, 
rowboats and pedał boats 
can be rented at Sandbar 
State Park in Milton (372- 
8240) and Grand Isle State 
Park (372-4300). Sailboards 
can be rented at Burling¬ 
ton^ Leddy Park (862-2282). 
The Smali Boat Exchange 
(862-5437) is an unusual 
boat dealer specializing in 
smali craft (up to 25 feet) 
and selling used and new 
boats — power, sail, rowing 
craft and sea kayaks. 

Charter boats also abound. 

• To get your boat into 
the water, there are about 
25 public boat-launching 
ramps around the lakę. 

Is for Camping or 
Cottages 

Whether your style is to 
rev up the RV or pack a 
rucksack with a tarp and 
some gorp, there are some 
great campsites available. 


• Best getaways: Woods 
Island, off Kill Karę State 
Park in St. Albans, offers 
primitive camping. A park 
boat gets you there or you 
can paddle your own canoe. 
Reservations reąuired for 
the limited campsites. Or 
Burton Island State Park: a 
350-acre, car-free haven. A 
park boat gets you there 
(see Woods Island, above) 
and a park vehicle trucks 
your gear to your campsite. 
Cali 524-6353 for both. 

• Camping also available 
at: Grand Isle State Park 
(372-4300), North Hero 
State Park (372-8727), But- 
ton Bay State Park (475- 
2377) in Vergennes, Mount 
Philo (425-2390) in Char¬ 
lotte, D.A.R. State Park 
(759-2354) in West Addison, 
and at numerous privately 
owned campgrounds. 

• Information on rental 
cottages is available from 
the Travel Divison (828- 
3236), real estate agents and 
chambers of commerce such 
as the Lakę Champlain Re- 
gional Chamber (863-3489). 

—D— 


Is for Dipping 

Skinny and otherwise. 
Bathing suits are de rigeur 
at all public beaches: in¬ 
cluding Sandbar in Milton 
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and North Beach and Leddy 
Parks in Burlington, Kill 
Karę State Park on St. Al- 
bans Bay, Grand Isle State 
Park, Knight Point State 
Park on North Hero, North 
Hero State Park, and D.A.R. 
State Park, West Addison. 

But remember: Vermont 
has the only U.S. Senator 
(Patrick Leahy) to publicly 
defend skinny dipping. It's a 
long shoreline. 

—E— 


Is for Endangered 
Species 

Keep Off the Grass — the 
Champlain Beach Grass. It's 
a plant so rare that it grows 
in only three known sites in 
the world — all of them on 
Lakę Champlain and only 
one of them on public land, 
at Burlington^ North Beach 
Park. Also endangered are 
the common tern, which 
nests on some of the islands; 
the osprey and bald eagle, 
and the lakę sturgeon, a 
bony and ancient fish. Rare, 
though not endangered, spe¬ 
cies include the beach pea 
and beach heather, the pied- 
billed grebe and the least 
bittern. The best way to en- 
joy all species of plant and 
animal life is from afar: 
don't pick the plants or 
bother the birdies. 

—F — 


Is for Festivals 

• Discovery Festival: A 
summer-long promotion for 
Lakę Champlain and the 
Greater Burlington area. 
Events include the Big Ap¬ 
ple Circus, craft shows, boat 
races, baseball, clambakes, a 
battle of the bands, dinner 
theater, and museum exhi- 
bitions. Cali 863-3489 or 
write The Lakę Champlain 
Regional Chamber of Com- 
merce, P.O. Box 453, Bur¬ 
lington, VT 05402-0453 for 
a Schedule of events. 

• Folklife Festival, Aug. 1 
and 2 at Kingsland Bay 
State Park, Ferrisburg. A 
celebration of the cultural 
heritage of the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain region. Features mu¬ 
sie, dancing, workshops, 



fiddle contest, children's ac- 
tivities, crafts exhibits. Big 
fun on a smali scalę. Cali 
849-6968, evenings for in- 
formation or write to P.O. 
Box 163, Fairfax, VT 05454. 

• Fourth of July. Festivi- 
ties are held in Burlington 
(cali the Discovery Festival 
folks at 863-3489) with fire- 
works on the waterfront. St. 
Albans hosts Bay Day, be- 
ginning with a run-canoe- 
bike triathlon and continu- 
ing with concerts, family pic- 
nics and barbeeues. Finish 
the day with fireworks on 
the water at the former St. 
Albans State Park. Cali 527- 
7194 for information. 

• Champlain Valley Fair 
in Essex Junction, Aug. 31 
to Sept. 7. A huge agricul- 
tural exposition featuring 
livestock shows, tractor 
pulls, harness racing and 
the biggest portable carnival 
around. The fairgrounds 
also hosts events all sum- 
mer. Cali 878-5545. 

For Mozart and jazz, see 
JAZZ. 

G— 


Is for Go Fish 

Whether you're interested 
in chartering a boat or row- 
ing your own, in catching 
salmon or sunfish, Lakę 
Champlain is the place. 
Those who fish say they're 
getting record catches of 
salmon and trout. And 
warm-water fish — bass, 
pickerel, pikę, bullpout and 
perch — abound. A favorite 
spot, if you don't mind 
crowds, is the causeway be- 
tween South Hero and 
Sandbar State Park in Mil¬ 
ton. If you're boating, try 
south of the causeway in 
Malletts Bay or north of the 
causeway in Apple Tree 
Bay. The island bays — 
Keeler Bay in South Hero, 
Dillenbeck Bay and Kelly 
Bay in Alburg — are said to 
have great fishing, too. 

Try your luck at the Lakę 
Champlain International 
Fishing Derby, June 13-15 
(862-7777), or the northern 
and walleyed pikę derby 
sponsored by the same 
group from July 11 through 
Sept. 5. 


—H— 


Is for Historie Sites 

With which the shoreline 
is loaded. 

• St. Anne's Shrine, Isle 
La Motte. On the site of the 
first European settlement in 
the State (1666). 

• Hyde Log Cabin, Grand 
Isle. (see ARCHITECTURE) 

• Mount Independence, 
Orwell: called the least dis- 
turbed Revolutionary War 
site (1776) in the U.S. and 
the most important fortifi- 
cation built on Vermont 
soil. Vestiges of the star- 
shaped fort, hospital, block- 
houses and gun batteries 
can be seen. 

• Chimney Point Tavern: 
for nearly 100 years this 
18th century structure 
served as an inn. Legend has 
it that Ethan Allen was 
once surprised by the Brit- 
ish in the taproom here and 
narrowly escaped. 

• The Hubbardton Battle- 
field: The site of the only 
Revolutionary War battle 
(1777) waged on Vermont 
soil. 

• John Strong DAR Man- 
sion, West Addison. Built in 
1796, the house has a beau- 
tifully designed entrance 
and an artfully concealed 
hiding place in its massive 


chimney. Open May 15 - 
Oct. 15. 

• Ethan Allen's last 
homestead in the Winooski 
Intervale section of Burling¬ 
ton, off Route 127, deserves 
a look. For morę informa¬ 
tion, cali 863-1833. 

See also UNDERWATER 
MUSEUMS and ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 


. . . or flashy and fast, 
aboard water skis. 
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Is for Isle, Grand 

Grand Isle County is 
three islands in the middle 
of Lakę Champlain, the flat- 
test and possibly most pas¬ 
torał land in the State. A bit 
bleak in winter but paradise 
in summer. Ali roads — 
though there are not many 
— are scenie. Tour the Hyde 
Log Cabin (see ARCHITEC- 
TURE) or St. Anne's Shrine 
(see HISTORIC SITES) or 
try camping. 

Is for Jazz 

. . . and other musie. 

• Give your ears a treat at 
the Burlington Jazz Festival, 
June 11-14. Nearly a week 
of jazz, much of it alfresco 
and free. Cali 863-8778. 

• Mozart Festival: July 19 
through Aug. 8. Three 
weeks of classical chamber 
musie, workshops and mas¬ 
ter classes at nearly a dozen 
locations, including Shel- 
burne Farms and on the 
Lakę Champlain ferries. 

Cali 862-7352. 

• The 136-year-old Bur¬ 
lington Concert Band offers 
weekly Sunday evening 
concerts from 7:15 to 9 p.m. 


at Battery Park. Listen to 
the musie and watch as the 
sun dips behind the Adiron- 
dacks. fune 14 through Au¬ 
gust. 

—K— 


Is for Kids 

They , ve got the summer 
off, and what better way for 
you to spend it than helping 
them discover the lakę. 
Good life vests and swim- 
ming lessons go a long way 
toward ensuring their safety 
and your peace of mind. 

• Best Beach for Little 
Kids: Sand Bar State Park, 
Milton. The water's wading- 
deep, the swing sets swingy, 
pienie tables are prime. 
Crowded on the weekends, 
but the kids will like all 
those playmates. 

• Take a ferry ride (see 
BOATS, above). A word of 
caution: The two-hour 
round trip to Port Kent 
could tum into the "Voyage 
of the Damned" if your lit¬ 
tle one doesn't like the ride. 
Match the length of the trip 
to the tolerance of your 
child. 

• Feed the ducks or cast 
for fish off Perkins Pier in 
Burlington. There're rocks 
to climb and people to 
watch. 

• Discovery Museum, 51 


Park St., Essex Junction 
(878-8687). Climb into a 
bubble or pretend you're a 
dentist. Check out the 
snakes, ferrets and owls. A 
museum madę for kids. 

• And speaking of mu- 
seums, kids love the 
mummy in the lobby of 
UVM's Fleming Museum on 
Colchester Avenue in Bur¬ 
lington (656-2090). 

• Go berry-picking (see 
YUMMY). Remember that 
tiny tots may get bored and 
everyone may get sun- 
burned. Plan ahead. 


Is for Lakeside 
Dining 

. . . or food you can float 
to. Find yourself some 
dockside cuisine, plain or 
fancy. Cali ahead for dock- 
ing information, hours and 
reservations ; check on ap- 
propriate attire. 

• Gerard's Restaurant, 
Malletts Bay (879-1000). Of¬ 
fers a dory service to the 
restaurant. 

• The North Hero House, 
North Hero (372-8237). 

• The Sandbar Motor Inn, 
South Hero (372-6911). 

• Sail to the Burlington 
waterfront. Lakę Champlain 
transportation (864-9804), 
the ferry service, offers tem- 
porary dockage for a fee. 

You can grab a sandwich at 
the Crossings or pick up a 
meal at waterfront restau- 
rants: The Dockside Cafe 
(864-5266), the Shanty On 


Old-fashioned transportation. 



The Shore (864-0238) or the 
Ice House (864-1800). 

• Basin Harbor Club (475- 
2311), Ferrisburg. Limited 
dockage and moorings. 

• Bayside Pavilion, St. Al- 
bans Bay (524-9807). Dock 
at the State dock and walk 
across the Street to the res¬ 
taurant. 

—M— 


Is for Museums 

• Shelburne Museum 
(985-3344) houses one of the 
finest collections of Ameri- 
cana in the U.S., along with 
the steamboat Ticonderoga. 
45-acre park and museum. 

• Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, Colchester Ave- 
nue, Burlington (656-2090). 
Oriental primitive, pre-Co- 
lumbian, modern and 
American art, and Indian ar- 
tifaets. Don't forget the 
mummy. (See KIDS) 

• Basin Harbor Maritime 
Museum, Ferrisburg (475- 
2317). Housed in an 1888 
stone school house, this 
collection traces Lakę 
ChamplanTs history from 
its earliest geologie begm- 
nings to the present. Ex- 
hibits emphasize the French 
and Indian War and the 
lake's steamboat period. 

(See also UNDERWATER.) 

—N— 

Is for Native 
Americans 

Your social studies 
teacher was wrong: Ver- 
mont was not just a buffer 
zonę between tribes, but 
was home to ancestors of 
the Western Abenakis — a 
fact that has come to light 
only in the last two dec- 
ades. There is a marker on 
Monument Road in Swan- 
ton at the site of the first 
church built for the Aben¬ 
akis. Boat out to Rock Dun- 
der, off Shelburne Point, 
which according to Abenaki 
lorę was created when Od- 
zihozo, creator of land and 
water, turned himself into 
stone so that he might en- 
joy his masterpiece — Lakę 
Champlain — forever. 
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Susan Lapides Photograph 
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Samuel 

de Champlain's 
Lakę 

Lakę Champlain is one of V er - 
mont's niósł important natural re- 
sources, and much oj the state's 
early history was shaped there. To¬ 
day , the lakę is a major recreation 
center for Vermont f upstate New 
York , and Southern Quebec. It is 
also a commercial thoroughfare 
linking the Hudson River with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

After the Great Lakes, Cham¬ 
plain is the lar gest freshwater lakę 
in the United States , 110 miles 
long and 11 miles wide at its wid- 
est. Big and amazingly diverse, the 
lakę offers an immense oariety of 
attractions, of which we present 
only a sampling here. This guide is 
meant to be a starting point for 
your explorations of this fascina- 
ting region , Vermont's west coast. 


x Swanton 
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Phttsburgh 


Burlington 
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Is for Osprey 


. . . And don't forget egrets, 
herons, bullfrogs, redwing 
blackbirds, otter, muskrat, 
deer, soft-shelled turtles, 
bass and pikę, mallards, rac- 
coons, marsh hawks, mergan- 
sers, peregrine falcons. . . . 
You get the picture. 

• Best Bet for observing 
wildlife: canoe the Missis- 
quoi National Wildlife Ref- 
uge in West Swanton (868- 
4781). Bring food, bug repel- 
lent, and a pair of binocu- 
lars. Stop by headąuarters 
for a map of the area and 
information. If you're walk- 
ing, try the Black Creek and 
Maąuam Creek naturę trails 
for a close look at a wetland 
habitat. 

• Dead Creek Waterfowl 
Area is also a fascinating 
place. It's on Route 17 in 
Addison, on the "Great 
Plains" of Vermont. 

—P— 


Is for Pedał 

On a bike you can avoid 
traffic congestion and black 
flies. Proper clothing and 
supplies and a good 10- 
speed in Iow gear will get 
you up the hills. Explore 


the back roads. Turn north 
off Route 17 in West Addi- 
son onto Lakę Street for a 
12 -mile ride north along the 
water to Basin Harbor in 
Ferrisburg. Another good 
trip is along Otter Creek 
east of the Vergennes His¬ 
torie District. Or, bike 
Route 36 about 14 miles 
along the lakę from St. Al- 
bans to Swanton. Try the 
City of Burlington^ seven- 
mile bike path, which 
stretches from the mouth of 
the Winooski south through 
Leddy and North Beach 
parks to Perkins Pier and its 
views of the water and the 
mountains in the distance. 

—Q— 

Is for Queen City 

Burlington . . . Vermont's 
largest city (pop. 38,000) 
and the state's center for 
higher education: home to 
the University of Vermont 
(try their Dairy Bar for some 
great ice cream madę on the 
premises), Champlain Col¬ 
lege, and Trinity College 
(and don't forget St. Mi- 
chaePs in nearby Winooski). 
Home to the Burlington 
Reds baseball team (see 
REDS), and some great 
buildings (see ARCHITEC- 
TURE). Burlington is smali 


enough to explore on foot, 
yet large enough to offer 
such cosmopolitan treats as 
sidewalk cafes, museums 
and a bustling waterfront. 

—R— 


Is for Reds 

The Vermont Reds, that 
is, Vermont's own minor 
league baseball team and 
winners of the 1984, 1985 
and 1986 Eastern League 
Crown. They play at the 
University of Vermont's 
Centennial Field in Burling¬ 
ton and the games are great 
fun to watch. The stadium 
is wheelchair accessible. Cali 
862-6662 for scheduling 
and parking information. 


Knee-deep in fun in Milton. 



-S 


Is for Shelburne 
Farms 

Located on one of the 
most beautiful waterfront 
settings in Vermont, the es- 
tate is one of the grandest 
in New England. In the 
1880s and 1890s this pala- 
tial home and farm of Dr. 
and Mrs. William Seward 
Webb embraced 3,800 acres 
of farm and forest. It is now 
open for tours and is the 
site of dozens of concerts, 
meetings and classes and 
other events each summer. 
Bring a pienie, arrive early 
and pray for elear skies. The 
main house is scheduled to 
open as an inn by summer. 
Cali 985-8686. 



Is for Theater 

X 

• The University of Yer- 
mont hosts the Shakespeare | 
Festival, now in its 29th 
season at the Royall Tyler J 
Theatre (656-2095). 

• Four contemporary 
plays are offered each sum¬ 
mer at St. MichaePs Play- 
house in the McCarthy Arts 
Center, Winooski, from late 
lunę to late August. Cali 
655-0122. 
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Paul O. Boisvert 
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FEW YEARS AGO, 

boating on Lakę 
.Champlain 
was a ąuiet, un- 
crowded experience. 

Times have changed; 
the many beauties of 
the lakę have been 
discovered. 

In the past eight 
years, anchorages 
available to the 
cruising sailor on 
Lakę Champlain 
have become over- 
crowded as the num- 
bers of boaters and 
obstacles to boating 
have increased. 

'The biggest prob¬ 
lem is finding soli- 
tude in harbors," says 
Tony Lamb, commo- 
dore of the Lakę 
Champlain Yacht 
Club. In July and Au¬ 
gust, available an¬ 
chorages around the 

lakę can be almost _ 

impossible to find, 
according to Bruce Hill of Bruce 
Hill Yacht Sales in Shelburne. 

The combination of morę dispos- 
able income, reduced fuel prices, 
lower interest rates and increased 
interest in leisure has changed the 
look of the lakę. In a 1982 survey 
of Burlington area marina opera- 
tors, 40 percent of them disagreed 
with the idea that the lakę around 
their marinas was crowded. In 
1986, 86 percent of those surveyed 
agreed with that statement. Lamb 
said that a few years ago harbors 
were never fuli; now, he said, they 
can be fuli by 3 p.m., even in the 
less-used Southern part of the lakę. 

Although it is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact number of boats 
used on Champlain, there is no 
ąuestion that there has been an in- 
crease in the past few years, espe- 
cially in sailing boats over 35 feet 
long and in power boats. 

Robin Doyle, an instructor at the 
International Sailing School on 
Colchester's busy Malletts Bay, 
says she has seen power boaters 
having to wait as long as two 
hours to launch their craft. 

One of the reasons for the in- 



Trouble in Paradise: Too Many Boats? 

By Annę Baker Platt 


creased numbers of boats on the 
lakę seems to be its growing popu- 
larity among Canadians, particu- 
larly Montrealers. "There are 2 
million people north of us without 
a lakę like Lakę Champlain/ 7 notes 
Doug Tudhope, owner of Tudhope's 
Sailing Center in North Hero. Be- 
cause of duty costs and taxes, says 
Bruce Hill, it often saves Canadians 
money to buy and keep their boats 
in the United States, despite the dif- 
ferential in the exchange ratę for 
Canadian dollars. 

With increased use also come 
other problems, including illegal 
dumping of on-board toilets, and 
pollution from fuel and boat-clean- 
ing solvents. There are also traffic 
difficulties. Capt. Cindy Davis, 
who operates the Essex ferry of the 
Lakę Champlain Transportation 
Co. on its route from Charlotte to 
Essex, N.Y., was confronted on a 
recent mid-summer trip with a 30- 
foot power boat bearing down on 
her ferry. She says it took some ef- 
fort on her part before the power 
boat changed course. 

Other difficulties include im- 
properly lighted boats being oper- 


ated at night and 
overuse of radio fre- 
ąuencies designated 
for emergencies. Hill 
tells of conflicts be- 
tween fishermen and 
divers using buoys 
approved for sailboat 
race markers. 

A 17-man Coast 
Guard unit based in 
Burlington is respon- 
sible for enforcing 
boating rules on 
Lakę Champlain and 
Lakę Memphrema- 
gog, and, in New 
York, on Lakę 
George and Lakę Sa- 
candaga. In 1981 the 
Coast Guard handled 
94 search and rescue 
operations on Cham¬ 
plain. In 1985 the 
number was 267; in 
1986 it was 326. 

The lakę is still 
beautiful, but the 

_ pleasures of sailing it 

are now sometimes 
marred by frustration, even outright 
danger. Ali too often the freedom of 
sailing with the wind is compro- 
mised, and sailboats must dodge 
windsurfers, skirt the downrigger 
lines of deepwater fishing boats, 
and contend with speedboat wakes. 

What of the futurę? The 1982 sur- 
vey by University of Vermont Pro- 
fessor A.H. Gilbert found that 
waiting lists for those seeking boat 
slips and moorings had reached 
1,100. There are marinas in most of 
the lake's sheltered areas, and the 
demand for new moorings is rapidly 
increasing, leading to increased 
pressure for development of new 
marinas on exposed lakę shore. 

Tudhope believes that the futurę 
may see reąuired licensing of boat 
operators, reąuired insurance and 
designated mooring areas. "That's 
going to come," he said, "because 
there is no way you're going to 
keep people off the lakę." 

Annę Baker Platt has been executive 
director of the Lakę Champlain Commit- 
tee and a member of the State Water 
Resources Board. She and her husband 
live in Charlotte. 
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R. Montgomery Fischer Photograph 


U— 


Is for Underwater 
Historie Preserve 

For those who will go to 
any depths to see Vermont 
history, the lakę has three 
underwater museums. The 
wrecks of the schooner- 
rigged General Butler (sunk 
in a storm in 1862), a coal 
barge (broke loose from a 
tow linę in 1884) and the 
steamship Phoenix (de- 
stroyed by fire en route to 
Plattsburgh in 1819) await 
your inspection (use diving 
lights only ; going into the 
wrecks is dangerous and 
forbidden). Brochures and 
diving information for each 
wreck are available from 
the Division for Historie 
Preservation, 58 East State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602 (828-3226). 


Is for Views 

Recommended are: Sun- 
sets from Burlington^ Bat- 
tery Park or Perkins Pier; 
from the Naturę Center at 
Button Bay State Park in 
Ferrisburg; from the top of 
Mount Philo in Charlotte, 
or the brow of the big hill 
overlooking St. Albans from 
Route 36, just east of the 
i city. To see this last one, 
s drive about two miles 
| toward Fairfield on Route 
c 36; when you reach the top 
S of the hill, puli over and 
" look back toward Lakę 
g Champlain and St. Albans. 

3 It's all there at your feet. 

—W— 


Is for Walk 

• Try the trails at Mount 
Philo in Charlotte or Mount 
Independence in Orwell (see 
HISTORIC SITES). 

• The Burlington Bicycle 
Path, which is also a walk- 
ing path, seven miles from 
the mouth of the Winooski 


Tńlliums blanket a smali 
islatid, off North Hero. 


to Perkins Pier (see PEDAŁ). 

• Naturę trails abound on 
Burton Island, in Button Bay 
State Park (see CAMPING) 
and the Missisąuoi wildlife 
refuge (see OSPREY). 

• Walk over the water on 
the old, unused Rutland 
Railroad causeway. Drive or 
boat to Colchester Point 
and enjoy the views as you 
walk north toward South 
Hero. But you won't get all 
the way there because the 
second railroad bridge was 
removed some years ago to 
let boats pass. Be careful. 

• Stroił the paths of the 
Vermont Wildflower Farm 
in Charlotte, where the 
plants and trees have labels. 
Cali 425-3500. 

—X— 


Marks the Spot 

. . . of the Champlain 
Thrust Fault on Lone Rock 
Point on the south side of 
Apple Tree Bay. Geologists 
say the fault offers one of 
the finest viewing spots in 
the world for this sort of 
phenomenon. See it by 
ferry, by private boat or on 
a tour aboard the Spirit of 
Ethan Allen (see BOATS). 
The fault is evidence that 
the forces of Continental 
drift about 450 million 
years ago (give or take a few 
hundred thousand years) 
caused a very old rock for- 
mation to fracture and ride 
up over a younger one. 
Dunham dolomite, the 
older formation, is massive 
tannish rock with black 
stains. It sits atop a bed of 
Iberville shale, which is a 
layered grey formation 
showing wavy white stripes. 
The fault — where the two 
beds of rock meet — is evi- 
dence that not even conti- 
nents stay where they're 
put. 

Y 

Is for Yummy 

. . . Berries, plums, pears, 
even some early-season ap- 
ples. Pick your own at area 
farms. Check the ads in lo- 
cal newspapers, or try your 
hand at the places listed be- 


low. Remember to wear old, 
comfortable clothes and to 
protect against sunburn. Cali 
ahead to see what's ripe. 

• Samuel P. Mazza Farm, 
Malletts Bay (655-3440): 
strawberries. 

• Brigante's in Colchester 
(655-0187): strawberries. 

• Charlotte Berry Farm 
(425-3652): raspberries, 
strawberries, blueberries. 

• Golden Apple Orchard, 
Charlotte (425-2060): cur- 
rants, gooseberries, apples, 
raspberries, pears, plums. 

• South Forty Orchards, 
Charlotte (985-3642 or 985- 
3351): blueberries, apples, 
plums, pears, sweet cherries 
and raspberries. 

Some early varieties of 
apples (Yellow Transparent, 
Lodi, Quinte, Jersey Mac, 
Tydeman's Red, Paula Red, 
Jonamack, and Wealthy) 
may be ready as early as 
mid-July at: 

• Shelburne Orchards 
(985-2753). 

• Larrabees Point Or¬ 
chard, Shoreham (897-2626 
or 897-2675). 

• Allenholm Farm, South 
Hero (372-5566). 

• HalPs Orchards in Isle 
LaMotte (928-3226 or 928- 
3418). 


—Z— 


Is for Zeuglodon 

Better known as Champ, 
Lakę ChamplanTs resident 
monster. A zeuglodon is a 
prehistorie animal, and 
Champ — if it exists — 
might well be one, accord- 
ing to some schools of 
thought. Sightings of 
Champ have been reported 
sińce the Indians informed 
Samuel de Champlain there 
was something longer than 
a canoe moving out there. 
There's been a resolution 
passed by the Vermont leg- 
islature to protect Champ, 
and even a convincing pho¬ 
tograph, published in the 
New York Times and Ver- 
mont Life. We've never seen 
him, but . . . who knows? 
It's part of the mystery of 
Lakę Champlain. Keep your 
eyes open. 


Mańalisa Calta’s work appears 
regularly in the New York 
Times and in a variety of other 
publications. She lives in 
Calais with her husband * 
and daughter. / 


f ermont Life's Lakę Champlain survey 
f could not possibly cover all the reerea- 
r tional opportunities available on and 
near the lakę. For further information, 
contact the Vermont Travel Division 
(802-828-3236), 134 State St., Mont¬ 
pelier, VT 05602; or local chambers 
of commerce. A good source of 
information on boating access 
and parks is the State high- 
way map available from 
the Travel Division. 
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BYWLET 

PORTRAITS 


D 


■awlet is a rural community of about 1,250 
■JL located in the southwestern ąuadrant of Ver- 
mont. It is shaped by a fertile river valley and 
steep hills once rich with multicolored siatę. 

For the past six and a half years, my husband, 
Neil Rappaport, has been working here, photo- 
graphing the town's residents in or around the 
family homeplace. Businesses, town officials, and 
other formal groups are also being recorded. 

Life in Pawlet revolves around the remaining 
dairy farms, a self-sustaining and traditional way 
of life, and the newcomers whose numbers have 
increased considerably over the past 20 years. I 
have been conducting tape-recorded interviews 
with a cross section of residents, and I find that 
when people are comfortable with me, they talk 
easily about what has been and is important in 
their lives, and what they see as the town's futurę. 
Their friendliness and tolerance have madę getting 
to know everyone, or trying to, one of the most 
enjoyable aspects of the project. 

Ali of the 700 or so portraits taken so far have 
been madę much as the itinerant turn-of-the-cen- 
tury photographer with a view camera would have 
madę them. An appointment is set up well in ad- 
vance, and the subject is asked to think about how 
to create an image to be seen by a Pawlet resident 
100 years from now. At the time of the portrait, 
morę or less explicit instructions from the subject 
direct Neil in focusing the eye of the futurę. The 
resulting photographs speak to me of how much 
each person is an individual presence and expres- 
sion, from the beginning of the process to the 


point when I deliver the subject's copy of the pho- 
tograph and get, ąuite often, unexpected reactions 
to the picture. Neil and I thought we understood 
the town when we started, but the growing body 
of work has madę it obvious that we had no idea 
of how varied and complex, how fluid, a commu¬ 
nity really is. 

At the beginning, the project was sponsored by 
the Pawlet Historical Society. Early in 1986, we 
formed the Pawlet Photographic and Orał History 
Archive for educational purposes and the preserva- 
tion of our work and older historical photographs 
of the town. The old pictures add to the new and 
help put the present-day images in a larger and 
morę meaningful context. The first major goal of 
the archive is to prepare a complete set of project 
portraits and tapes for installation in the Pawlet 
Town Library, where they will be accessible for 
many years to come. This record, which has de- 
pended on the knowledge that a contribution is 
being madę to a futurę vision of the town, will be 
a point of reference for the generations ahead. 
Whatever their interpretations of the work might 
be, it will represent an affirmation and sign of con- 
tinuance. Pawlet is clearly changing, but we will 
all be part of this time in its history because of 
this visual census and the accompanying orał his¬ 
tory. ęjQO 


Neil Rappaport is a member of the visual arts faculty at 
Bennington College. His wife, Susanne Rappaport, is a 
visual artist and executive director of the Pawlet Photo¬ 
graphic and Orał History Archive of Yermont. 
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A Portfolio 

By Neil Rappaport 

Text by Susanne Rappaport 












oyce, Donald, and Bobby Wood 
had just finishcd haying when 
Rappaport madę this portrait 
on a hot summer day in 1985. 
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working town: 

Tim Waite (left) 
and his father, 
Francis Waite, stopped sawing 
logs long enough to have this 
portrait taken in spring, 

1981. Tim is now road com- 
missioner of Pawlet in 
addition to running the mili. 
Chris Mars (above, left) rtins 
his farm with help front his 
daughter, Jennifer Mars, and 
Matt Fry Jr., a neighbor. 
Dairying is still a major 
part of Pawlet's economy. The 
33 farms shipping niilk front 
the town were tending just 
under 4,000 head of cattle in 
1985 when Rappaport photo- 
graphed the Mars farm crew, 
the Wood family (page 13) 
and other local farmers. 
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continuing heńtage: 

Janet Morey (left) and 
Lori, her daughter, 

' were photographed 

in the summer 
of 1982 near the hydrangea bush 
in their yard. Lori, then in high 
school, is nożu a college student. 
Janet continues her zuork as 
a nurse at the Southwestem 
Vermont Medical Center in 
Bennington. She grezv up on the 
Rupert Mountain Road in town. 
Lois Lathrop (above) has lived 
in Pazulet sińce 1912, zvhen she 
zuas a young girl and her family 
moved front nearby Rupert. 

They and other long-time 
residents bind together the 
tozvn's past and present, giving 
Pazulet a sense of itself and 
its history. 
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REC Corp/s Bill Alley with some of his finely tuned fly-fishing rods. 


RECCorp. 

F ly fishermen often 
consider themselves 
artists rather than 
providers. Some don't even 
like to eat fish. The thrill is 
in the flick of the wrist, the 
perfect cast, the deftly placed 
imitation insect, the play of 
the hooked fish. For such 
people, the rod is morę than 
a mere fishing pole. 

Making exquisite (and ex- 
pensive) rods for trout and 
salmon fishermen is there- 
fore a big business world- 
wide. And one Vermont 
company, Stowe's REC 
Corp., supplies many of 
those businesses with major 
rod components and makes 
its own linę of complete rods 
as well. 

Bill Alley, REC Corp. pres- 
ident, originally madę ski 
poles when he moved to Ver- 
mont in 1968 to start his own 
business, then called Re¬ 
search Engineering Corp. 
When carbon fiber hit the 
market in the early 1970s, 
Alley began using the light- 


weight, strong filaments to 
make ski poles, golf clubs, 
and catheters. The Kansas- 
trained mechanical engineer 
and woodworker, aided by in- 
genious Vermont machin- 
ists, built his own prototype 
machinery to do the job. 

Though Alley is not a par- 
ticularly passionate fly fish- 
erman, the skill acąuired in 
learning to handle and pro- 
cess carbon fibers finally 
found its most successful 
outlet in lightweight, strong 
fly rods. He madę his first 
blanks — the actual rod por- 
tions minus the hardware — 
in 1971. Then, in 1976, the 
company began making a 
linę of rod components, of- 
fering finely crafted nickel- 
silver instead of the cheaper 
aluminum. These proved so 
successful that REC soon 
found itself shipping to most 
companies in the U.S., in- 
cluding big names in the fly 
rod world like Thomas & 
Thomas, Winston, H.L. 
Leonard, Loomis, Orvis, and 


L.L. Bean. REC also madę rod 
cases, cork grips, and wooden 
spacers hand-worked from 
native birdseye mapie and a 
variety of exotic woods. 

Finally, in 1980, Alley de- 
cided to make complete rods. 
"I realized there was only one 
fool in the operation — mc. 
We supplied these parts to 
companies who all claimed 
to make the best rods. Why 
not make our own parts into 
the best rod?" 

Thus was born the Dia- 
mondback linę of rods, so 
named because of the dis- 
tinctive rattlesnake-skin pat- 
tern that the criss-crossed 
carbon fibers produce in the 
rod blanks. The company 
also produces a super-dcluxe 
linę of rods called Goldcn 
Shadow. REC primarily sclls 
its rods Wholesale and mail 
order, but also through its re- 
tail outlet, the Fly Rod Shop, 
at its Stowe factory. 

Alley is enormously proud 
of his products and the 32 
employees who make them. 


He takes an active part in the 
manufacturing process. 

The rods are not inexpen- 
sive. A six-piece Goldcn 
Shadow, billed as a travel rod 
because it can be carried in a 
suitcase, costs $450 and 
comes swathed in wool in a 
handtooled leather case. 

REC sells about 7,000 
complete rods a year and 
about 4,000 blanks to other 
rod manufacturers. Its rods, 
sold around the world, rangę 
from a delicate six-foot 
small-stream model to a 14- 
foot double-handed salmon 
rod used primarily in Scot¬ 
land. In addition to the high- 
tech elegance of the carbon 
fiber rods, REC also produces 
fine old-fashioned bamboo 
rods. 

The company thus com- 
bines the past and the futurę 
in its rods, maintaining tra- 
ditions and craftsmanship 
while using space-age mate- 
rials and methods. A special 
computerized lathe can rep- 
licate a piece of 1870s hard¬ 
ware to within rough 
tolerances. Then the crafts- 
men fine-tune it. 

Similarly, Alley, 49, looks 
to his own past only to help 
with the futurę. He down- 
plays, for instance, his par- 
ticipation in the 1960 Romę 
Olympics and the fact that he 
held the world record for the 
javelin that year. "If what 
you did yesterday seems 
great, you're not doing much 
today," he says. "There's lifc 
after track — that experience 
doesn't have much to do with 
making fly rods, aside from 
learning self-discipline and 
setting reasonahle goals and 
attaining them." 

— Mark Pendergrast 
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he quality of Butterzuorks products, 
Jack believes, is directlij attributable 
to the crops and pasture land 
that feed the cows. 



Annę and Jack Lazor and the creatn of the Butterworks crop. 


Butterworks Farm 


I T'S a common practice 
on smali farms for one 
member of the family 
— sometimes morę — to take 
another job to help pay the 
bills. At Butterworks Farm in 
the Orleans County town of 
Westfield, however, Annę 
and Jack Lazor have created 
extra jobs for themselves 
right in the barn. 

By converting the milk 
from their 12 Jersey cows 
into yogurt, cream and farm- 
ers cheese and taking on the 
additional work of distribut- 
ing the products directly to 
Stores and schools, the La- 
zors maximize their income. 
Sundays through Wednes- 
days they process the milk; 
Thursdays are for deliveries; 
Fridays and Saturdays are 
spent on farm chores, field 
work, gardening and family 
time. The return each week 


on their 300 gallons of milk 
is unusually high — a gross 
of $1,500 — but they're both 
working 16-hour days and 
paying a full-time helper. 

"It's like both of us have 
full-time jobs aside from the 
actual work of running a 
dairy farm," Annę says. 

"The Big Day," as it is 
called by everyone at Butter¬ 
works, is Wednesday. Orders 
from restaurants, Stores, 
schools, colleges and camps 
are all in by Tuesday after- 
noon. The next morning it's 
time to separate cream from 
milk and pasteurize, cool and 
bottle both; combine warm 
milk with acidophilus cul- 
tures and dried milk to pro- 
duce yogurt; fili one-quart 
containers with low-fat or 
whole milk or mapie yogurt, 
and pack containers filled 
with yesterday's yogurt into 


boxes to make way in the in- 
cubator for a new batch. 
Then there's the constant 
work of keeping all the 
eąuipment immaculate. 

Thursdays are delivery 
days. Jack leaves well before 
dawn for the 330-mile swing 
that takes him south to 
White River Junction and 
across the Connecticut River 
to Hanover, New Hampshire, 
where a local food co-op and 
Dartmouth College are two 
of Butterworks' major cus- 
tomers. Then it's south 
again, to Brattleboro, before 
heading back north to Bur¬ 
lington, stopping at smaller 
Stores and a couple of super- 
markets along the way. 

Jack packs the truck with 
1,000 ąuarts of yogurt, about 
30 gallons of cream and farm- 
ers cheese — a cross between 
cottage and cream cheese. 

Butterworks' own journey 
began in 1975 with the first 
family cow, named Pet, and 
a shared philosophy nurtured 
at Sturbridge Village in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, the living mu- 
seum where Annę madę 
butter and cheese and Jack 
cut hay with a scythe. 

In 1979, the Lazors left 
their jobs and began experi- 
menting on their 60-acre 
farm with a string of dairy 
products madę in their 
kitchen. From the local route 
on which Jack sold butter, 
yogurt, cheese, and milk in 
fruit juice jars, blossomed 
Butterworks. 

Many of the values the La¬ 
zors hołd come from the 
"conserving way of life" they 
leamed working at Stur¬ 
bridge Village, Annę says. 
They waste very little; even 
the plastic containers they 
use are sturdy and reusable. 


Not only is Butterworks 
probably the only Vermont 
dairy using a wood-fired 
boiler to pasteurize all its 
milk, the Lazors are also the 
only commercial yogurt 
makers in Vermont relying 
exclusively on their own 
cows. 

Their products are ex- 
tremely popular. The farmers 
cheese finds its way into 
blintzes madę at Horn of the 
Moon Cafe in Montpelier 
and cheese cake created at 
Cityside Market in Burling¬ 
ton. The fresh cream has 
eamed a reputation on its 
own (Butterworks doesn't ad- 
yertise). 

The ąuality of Butterworks 
products, Jack believes, is di¬ 
rectly attributable to the 
crops and pasture land that 
feed the cows. He farms with 
a deep conviction that the 
best milk comes from an or¬ 
ganie, healthy soil built from 
composted manure and 
straw, free from pesticides 
and other Chemicals. 

"We'll sprout barley and 
feed it to the cows all winter 
long. It's fuli of yitamins, 
good for their health and will 
probably keep the cream- yel- 
low," Jack prediets. 

Across from the barn, the 
feathery stalks of 18 acres of 
barley wave in the late sum- 
mer air, a breezy reminder 
that harvest time is near. It's 
a time Jack especially loves. 
He spends it out in the fields 
on a tractor, with the peaks 
of Owl's Head and Bear 
Mountain in the distance and 
the Missisąuoi River Valley 
just below Lazors' hill farm 
gently spreading north to the 
Canadian border. 

— Nancy Crowe 
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I f he looks innocent, be not deceived. 
Richardson's creations — unbelievably 
intricate zuooden jigsaw puzzles — have foiled the 
world's most dedicated puzzlers. 



Steve Richardson, puzzle master. 

Staye Puzzles 

R esiding in a modest 
cottage behind a 
high hedge off Nor- 
wiclTs main Street is a man 
whose work drives people to 
distraction. The boyish look 
of a face Norman Rockwell 
might have put under a straw 
hat conceals well Steve Rich- 
ardson's 47 years and his dia- 
bolical mind. If he looks 
innocent, be not deceived. 
Richardson's creations — un- 
believably intricate wooden 
jigsaw puzzles — have foiled 
the world's most dedicated 
puzzlers. 

Richardson owns Stave 
Puzzles, and his 12-year-old 
company, though smali, is 
known to puzzle fanatics 
around the world. Consider 
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his most recent invention, a 
225-piece hand-painted baf- 
fler that, when properly com- 
pleted, reveals clues for 
answering a tricky ąuestion. 
Answer the ąuestion within 
24 hours and Richardson will 
reward you with an attrac- 
tive gift. That seems a gen- 
erous amount of time for an 
experienced puzzler to com- 
plete a smali puzzle, but 
looks are deceiving. This 
puzzle assembles rather eas- 
ily into four smaller puzzles. 
That's the wrong way. Key 
pieces in each little puzzle 
must be refitted so one can 
be formed of the four. Only 
then are the clues revealed, 
and you're still likely to need 
an encyclopedia to find the 


correct and finał answer. 

Of course, there's no hint 
when you receive the puzzle 
that it can be assembled in 
morę than one way. And it 
comes with no picture of the 
finished product. 

Richardson may offer you 
the consolation that one puz¬ 
zler is still at work, a year 
after delivery, on an all-white 
puzzle he designed. "Their 
protests," he said, "are like 
trophies on my mantel." 

Richardson's intricate and 
trying bits of art are all madę 
of laminated hardwood. 
Pieces in the shapes of clouds 
float above the margins of 
some, and three-dimensional 
trees project from others. All 
contain hidden delights and 
frustrations such as rebuses, 
fake edge pieces, silhouette 
cutouts and the trademark 
Stave clown silhouette piece, 
which is signed and dated on 
the back. They can cost from 
$140 to almost $2,000. 

The company, whose 
handful of employees work 
out of Richardson's house, 
makes several hundred puz¬ 
zles a year and has a mailing 
list of 5,000 customers. 

Richardson's path to Stave 
was not as intricate as one of 
his puzzles, but it wasn't par- 
ticularly direct, either. He 
was once a New Jersey man- 
agement consultant. He had 
worked for the giant account- 
ing company, Arthur Ander¬ 
son, and for American 
Cyanamid. "I burned out 17 
years ago on the Garden State 
Parkway," he explains. Then, 
while vacationing at the 
home of his wife's parents in 
Norwich, he found employ- 
ment in a Computer company 
in nearby Hanover, New 
Hampshire. Laid off there, he 


founded his own Computer 
company, sold it, and in 1974 
started a business with a 
friend, David Tibbetts, mak- 
ing cardboard games and puz¬ 
zles. Steve and Dave 
combined madę the company 
name, Stave, an older defi- 
nition of which is "to break 
to pieces." 

"One day this Bostonian 
who'd seen our ad called and 
asked if, for $300, we could 
make a wooden jigsaw puzzle 
for his wife's birthday," re- 
calls Richardson. "I thought, 
'That's a lot of money for a 
jigsaw puzzle.'" So Stave 
puzzles began custom-mak- 
ing wooden puzzles. Tibbetts 
eventually left to concen- 
trate on children's puzzles, 
and Richardson is now 
Stave's sole owner. He uses a 
secret process that includes 
specialized eąuipment built 
with the help of his late fa- 
ther-in-law, Frederick Hoo- 
ven, a famed inventor who 
was a friend of Orville 
Wright. 

For the right price, Rich¬ 
ardson will custom cut a puz¬ 
zle that includes a piece that 
spells out the customer's 
name and pieces that tell 
something about his or her 
life. He has madę puzzles for 
some of the world's wealthi- 
est people. 

Do not despair that Stave 
puzzles are only for million- 
aires. There is a five-by-six- 
inch puzzle that sells for a 
mere $140. Of course, there 
is also a version of Marc Cha¬ 
galla "Lover's Bouąuet" that 
sells for $1,895. And, there is 
a five-puzzle series of doll- 
houses, each with its own 
story to tell, for $5,000. 

— Howard Coffin 
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An Aduenture I in ) Rural Living 


By Don Mitchell 
Illustrations by Nelle Davis 
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OT LONG AFTER OUr pond 
was built, my wife and I 
attended the annual bash 
of some fellow sheep 
farmers who live several 
mountains away in Ver- 
mont's Northeast King- 
dom. In the sticks, as it were. It was the 
sort of grab-bag party where a hundred 
social debts are repaid at a single stroke ; 
accordingly, there were activities to suit 
all tastes. On the lawn were croąuet, vol- 
leyball, and badminton. In the house, 
teenagers watched rock videos in the 
den, while dour, taciturn Vermonters 
watched blue movies in the basement. 
At one of three ponds (my friend owns 
his own bulldozer), there was swimming 
and snorkeling. 

But the most remarkable pleasure this 
event afforded — remarkable to me, at 
any ratę — was that any guest could com- 
mandeer a fishing pole, carry it to the 
backyard trout pond, and haul up a few 
rainbows. Or a few dozen of them. Pri- 
vate pond. Stocked. No limit. Then one 
could slap one's fresh catch down on the 
barbecue and cook up a memorable del- 
icacy on the spot. 

This, I thought, is living. 

When I got back home, I walked 
around my own pond and examined it 
critically. It looked just too new, too ster- 
ile and barren. The seed that I had broad- 
cast to hołd the banks against erosion 
had barely taken hołd. And, because the 
pond reąuired several months of rain to 
fili, every storm or passing shower 
churned up clay along the banks and 
turned the water chocolate brown. 


"You going to swim in that mud?" vis- 
itors would ask me. 

"After it settles out. It's bound to . . . 
sooner or later." 

"Going to stock it?" 

"Maybe. Maybe get some trout and put 
them in." 

This comment invariably caused the 
listener to talk trout — to make some 
declaration or offer wise advice, the point 
of which was always that his trout 
knowledge exceeded minę. One would 
tell me: "Rainbow trout won't live in 
there. Too warm. Get yourself some 
brookies." Another would say: "Not 
enough oxygen in that pond for brook¬ 
ies." A third would warn: "Brown trout 
might do well there, but you wouldn't 
want them. Cannibals. And they're 
mighty hard to catch." 

Soon I had a wealth of unsolicited In¬ 
formation. Did I want my trout to 
spawn? Well then, I had better spread a 
load of gravel on the ice, come winter, 
and let it drop onto the pond floor come 
spring thaw. Did I expect fish to find a 
meal in a brand-new pond, at an infantile 
stage of ecological development? Sorry, I 
would have to buy Purina Trout Chow 
at the local feed storę and toss some to 
the fish each day, till an authentic food 
chain could get established. Then there 
were the acid-rain zealots who would 
shake their heads, Cassandra-like, and 
tell me to start liming the water after 
every rainfall. Otherwise, Iow pH would 
kill off everything in sight. 

Overburdened with advice, I became 
discouraged about my pond's possibili- 
ties for aąuaculture. Fishing might be 


great fun, but managing a finicky trout 
population sounded like something less 
than recreation. It sounded like an awful 
lot of work. And so I did not bestir myself 
to go acąuire fish. 

But it was astonishing how ąuickly 
natural forces began conspiring to colo- 
nize the pond — or to overrun it. Frogs 
and turtles and crayfish moved right in, 
including one monstrous snapping turtle 
that might, I imagined, gobble off a 
swimmer's toe without a second 
thought. And soon there was evidence of 
muskrats tunneling the banks. Weeds be¬ 
gan to take root in the shallows, and to 
push their stems up well above the wa- 
ter's surface. Dragonflies and horseflics 
and mosąuitoes found congenial digs. In 
short, the place was fast becoming wild. 

This was what I had thought I wanted, 
but now it disturbed me somewhat. Un- 
like the trout pond at my fellow shep- 
herd's farm, minę was not exactly in the 
backyard. If fact, it was a good ąuarter 
mile from my house — making it a pleas- 
ant destination for a daily stroił, but 
hardly close enough for humans to exert 
much supervision over what was going 
on there. And frankly, without denigrat- 
ing Mother Naturę, I was not pleased to 
see her latch onto this remote, attractive 
spot — a spot on which Pd lavished con- 
siderable time and money — as one morę 
arena in which to try running amok. 

So I set out to civilize the pond. I or- 
dered 50 cubic yards of sand brought in 
— four groaning dump-truck loads — to 
create a beach. Furnished, naturally, 
with beach chairs. I built a marvelous 
hexagonal gazebo, replete with French 
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doors and screens, so that cocktails or 
picnics could be enjoyed with minimal 
interference from bloodthirsty mosąui- 
toes. I even bought a gas barbecue, so that 
lamb chops could be grilled down by the 
water on a warm summer's eve. Each of 
these improvements served to carve out 
a corner of the pond for the use of people, 
a safe place where wild creatures dare not 
tread. 

Then, one day, I received a letter from 
the government. A highly specialized 
branch of government, to be surę: the 
Otter Creek Natural Resources Conser- 
vation District, affiliated with the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service. The gist of the 
letter was, did I want to buy some trout? 

Now here, I thought, is government in 
action. At its very best. Jefferson would 
have approved: like the good king who 
worried whether his subjects were 
happy, here were public servants who 
wanted to rest assured that the pond- 
owning citizenry had adeąuate trout. A 
fish in every pan, right? For a mere $40 
I could buy 100 rainbow fingerlings. Or 
brown trout, or brookies. Group order. 
Cheap. I could mix and match — or even 
order bass, if worst came to worst — and 
all I had to do was drive to Middlebury 
in a few weeks to pick up my purchase. 

Fund-raisers in these parts would prob- 
ably pay dearly to obtain the mailing list 
of the conservation district 7 s pond-stock- 
ing program. This is an upscale crowd. 
On a bright autumn day, I drove my 
junker pickup truck to town and stood 
in linę with several dozen citizens, each 
of whom owned his own pond. Or several 
of them. Most also owned Saabs or Vol- 
vos or Mercedeses, the trunks of which 
were filled with cardboard packing boxes 
lined with newspapers or blankets. To 
transport their bagged trout in safety. 
They had purchased trout before ; in fact, 
this was an annual outing. It was fish 
day. 

I wound up with three bags — 100 fin¬ 
gerlings in each — and arranged them on 
the truck seat next to me. They were 
guaranteed for just two hours, but I drove 
with patient care ; one false move, and 
the truck 7 s cab would have been a fishy 
mess. As it was, the trout splashed and 
darted about wildly in their plastic 
aąuaria. Plainly, they were in a State of 
panie. What in their former lives could 
have prcpared them for such a journey? 

Arriving at the pond, I floated each bag 
in shallow water for 15 minutes, till the 
temperaturę of the water in the bags 
matched that of the pond. Then, follow- 
ing directions, I sliced the bags open with 
a sharp knife and let the fish flow out 



into their new home. A few trout took 
right off like bats out of heli; most 
dropped to the bottom like stones or lay 
on their sides looking shocked and be- 
wildered. Then, at random intervals, 
each in turn would snap out of its trance 
and race off toward deep water. Soon the 
whole lot of them were engaged in frol- 
icsome aerobic dancing all across the 
pond's surface, and I watched in sheer 
delight. Now I had a fishing hole. 

Of course, I knew the trout would need 
a year to grow up to pan size. I was pre- 
pared to wait. I would get a casting rod, 
learn how to tie flies, and practice. Come 
next summer, I could count on many 
ąuiet hours of the sheerest relaxation. 

A few weeks after my trout deal, how- 
ever, my young son ran into the house 
and shouted that he had just seen a vul- 
ture at the pond. I doubted this. My son 
has an active imagination. Next morn- 
ing, though, my wife reported nearly the 
same thing: She had seen a heron hang- 
ing out near the gazebo. Great. Blue. I 
took a walk and, surę enough, there was 
this absolute 747 of a bird cruising the 
pond. Magnificent. Wingspread just as 
broad as an eagle 7 s. 

My first response was one of immense 
pride — pride at having created a habitat 
worthy of this rare and magisterial bird's 
keen notice. I thought we should maybe 
cali the Audubon Society. Host a little 
ornithological outing. Give the local 
birders somcthing nice to check off on 
their Life Lists. 

Before I could reach them, though, an 
angler fricnd dropped by to visit. Expert 
at fly-tying. Sort of guy who stops the car 
whenever there 7 s a dcad something-or- 
othcr at the roadside, to collect a bit of 
fur or feathers for some futurę fly. Sort 
of guy who wades into a stream, exam- 
ines what insects are hatching on that 


given day, and sits down to tie something 
similar. I took this sportsman down to 
my pond to show him jumping trout, but 
they were not jumping. Not at all. Then 
he pointed to some tracks on the muddy 
bank. 

"You 7 ve got a heron / 7 he said. 

"Great , 77 I answered proudly. "Blue . 77 

"Must be eating pretty well." 

"Huh?" 

"Herons are fishing birds, don 7 t you 
know? Swallow trout whole. And fin¬ 
gerlings — they aren 7 t smart enough to 
dive when a big bird hits the water . 77 

"Gee," I said. "You think he might 
have eaten many ? 77 

"You 7 ve got him on welfare," said the 
angler. "How many trout did you put 
in?" 

"Three hundred." 

"I give him six weeks to clean you 
out." 

So I did not cali the Audubon Society. 

I called the Soil Conservation Service, 
and demanded: "How do I prevent a great 
blue heron from filching all my trout?" 

"Heron?" the government man re- 
peated. "Trouble. Herons are protected. 
Migratory Bird Treaty. Course, if / had a 
heron feeding in my trout pond he 
wouldn 7 t be protected very long. But ac- 
cording to the law, killing a heron is a 
federal offense. Can 7 t you maybe chase 
it away?" 

"This bird," I said, "is as big as my 
wife." 

"Can 7 t you scare it off ? 77 

"It's morę like the other way around." 

"Well," he said, "then my advice is 
stock some bigger trout. Next year. 
Grown-up trout can usually dodge the 
birds." 

"Thanks," I told him sadly. 

The government gives, and the gov- 
ernment takes away. I did not break a 
federal law ; our heron dined with great 
distinction for about six weeks, then 
took off for parts unknown in a substan- 
tially fatter condition than when he ar- 
rived. I haven 7 t seen a trout jump sińce, 
and have no present plans to restock the 
pond. But whenever I am challenged to 
do something kind or nice for our feath- 
ered friends — to build a winter feeder, 
say, or roli up little balls of suet — I plan 
to rccall the gourmct spread I gave a 
heron, once. Hundred-twenty dollars 
worth of mighty fancy bird feed. c 


Don Mitchell has two professions. He runs a 
large sheep farm in New Haven, and is the 
author of five books on rural life. This essay 
is from his most recent volume, Living Up- 
country, published by Yankee Books, 1986. 
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In summer, varietyis 
the spice of light 


ermont is generous in summer; 
it overflows with a natural 
abundance, as anyone knows 
who's ever watched a hayfield push 
toward the sun in June or attempted 
to stay ahead of the zucchini 
haroest in August. Life, which 
was delicate and tentatwe six 
weeks ago is now pushing toward a 
booming, baroque climax. Perhaps 
because the earth's other gifts are so 
eoident, we ooerlook the simple 
abundance of light itself, an ironie 
ooersight in these, the longest, 
brightest days of the year. Summer 
light can be calm and quiet, as medi- 
tative and detached as the placid sur- 
face of the lakę at dockside. Or it can 
be as big and bold as the Fourth of 
July, dressing an entire mountain- 
side in brilliant, dappled splendor. 



Richt: 
Shelburne Bay, 
Michael Leugers. 
Overleaf: Mount 
Mansfield and 
Underhill Center, 
George Robinson. 
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I erhaps summer light has gone rela- 

■ twely unheralded in song and story 
because there is so much oj it. We 
tend to value what is scarce, and 
therefore morę often praise the sharp- 
edged, brilliant light oj winter, or 
the golden radiance of fali. Spring- 
time's lengthening days are always 
welcome after the brutal darkness of 
midwinter. But consider the oariety 
of summefs palette: bright sunny 
mornings, brilliant noons of sun- 
shine and shade, and delicate, glow- 
ing eoenings fuli of fireflies and 
mist. The diffuse and green-tinted 
light of the deep forest is as beautiful 
in its own way as the broader light 
of the open field. It speaks to us in 
different, subtler ways. 
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i j ummer's moods are infinite, and 

^—s depend, morę often than we are 
usually aware, on the quality of light 
itself. In the Mendon haying scene 
opposite, a harsh, fiat light glitters 
off the downed hay and the wings of 
a flock of blackbirds. It creates hard 
edges, elear definitions, speaks of the 
day's actwity, work under way and 
a lot to do. You can almost smell the 
tractor's exhaust, the sweat, the 
ripening hay. Yet when haying is 
bathed in the softer, shadowy light of 
early eoening and a mellow glow has 
begun to paint the surrounding 
barns and silos of a Rupert farm, it 
is difficult not to hear anew and 
agree with the English poet William 
Wordsworth, who saw, in a similar 
scene, "the earth and every common 
sight . . . appareled in celestial 
light, the glory and freshness of a 
dream ..." 

T.K.S. 


Right: 
Mendon, 
Jerry LeBlond. 
Overleaf: Rupert, 
H. S. Johnson. 
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Where Values Grow Alortg 
With Garden Vegetables 
And 'Work is Love 
Madę Visible' 

By J. C. Manheimer 
Photographs by Susan Lapides 


J t is July. 

A hot sun beams onto a shoulder 
of Saltash Mountain as a half- 
- dozen young Indians glisten in 
their loin cloths, wrestling a 250-pound 
błock of ice from a hole in the ground. 

One brave, Evening Dolphin, looks in- 
credulous. Why, he asks, didn't the ice 
melt? 

While pushing the huge błock across a 
meadow toward a cluster of teepees, the 
other braves explain how the ice was har- 
vested from their pond back in February 
and then stored underground beneath in- 
sulating layers of sawdust and earth. 
They also explain how the ice will be 
used to refrigerate their food because the 
nearest electrical outlet is three miles 
away. 

Evening Dolphin listens attentively 
and nods his head. He has been an Indian 
for several days now, and he silently 
thanks the gods (and his parents) for not 
sending him to Computer camp. 

He is one of morę than 400 youngsters 
who migrate to Vermont each July to at- 
tend one of the six Farm &. Wilderness 
summer camps near Plymouth. Founded 


Swing Fling: The annual Farm & Wild¬ 
erness Fair's handmade rides inspire 
both determination and exuberance. 


in 1939, Farm & Wilderness has built a 
reputation for operating somc of the 
most respected and innovative camping 
programs in the United States. 

Flying Cloud is the most rugged and 
rustic of the Farm &. Wilderness camps 
and perhaps best illustrates the F&W 
philosophy that "less is morę." There are 
no roads within two miles of the camp, 
so there are no cars. The serious shortage 
of clocks and calendars does not seem to 
bother anyone ; as a result, time is not 
divided by regular ticking intervals, but 
speeds up or slows down at the whim of 
the weather, or Soaring Eagle, the camp's 
director. Young boys sleep in large Chey- 
enne teepees, scoop up their meals with 
chips of wood, and navigate in the dark 
using buckets of glowing coals. If you 
were to visit your young brave and ask 
about the nearest flush toilet, he would 
morę than likely point you toward one 
of the other F&W camps 12 miles away. 
Even there, you would be hard pressed to 
find one. 

Although the other Farm & Wilderness 
camps have morę amenities (cabins with 
bunks, silverware, flashlights), they are 
not the Ritz Carlton. There are no tennis 
courts. No baseball diamonds. What 
looks like a gang of kids preparing for 
touch football turns out to be the string 
band warming up. 

In your continuing search for a flush 
toilet, you might glimpse a young girl in 
pigtails hammering on a roof of a new 
cabin at Camp Indian Brook; a teenage 
couple heatedly discussing the current 
situation in Central America while milk- 
ing a cow at Tamarack Farm; young in- 
ner city boys scheming about how to pro- 
tect the organie vegetable garden from 
marauding ground hogs at Camp Tim- 
berlake; boys and girls at Saltash Moun¬ 


tain, sitting spellbound in each other's 
laps as a muscular Staff member shows 
slides of rock climbing in Russia. 

While each of the camps has its own 
personality, age group and curriculum, 
all share a number of daily activities that 
make them part of the F&W family. 

Every day campers and Staff gather in 
the woods to sit side by side and hołd a 
20-mmute silent Quaker Meeting at 
which one can ponder the profundities 
of naturę or the merits of installing sky- 
lights in the outhouses. 

"You can deliberately establish a 
world which is significantly different 
from the world a child normally lives 
in," explains John Nichols, a former di¬ 
rector at Camp Timberlake. 

"It is a world which will allow the 
expression of values which the hurned 
outside world tends to suffocate, a world 
where a child may discover within him- 
self/herself real strengths and capacities 
which have been dormant because the 
outside world has no current way of re- 
cognizing and appreciating them." 

After hearing John Nichols talk, one 
ąuickly realizes that these are not give- 
em-an-axe-and-keep-em-busy summer 
camps. These are camps with a method, 
a sense of purpose, a philosophy. 

Before the start of each summer, Staff 
members must undergo a rigorous week 
of training and digest a manuał entitled 
"Counseling by Consensus" that reads 
like a cross between "Hints from He- 
loise" and a doctoral dissertation. 

On "The Fine Art of Tucking a Child 
in," the Timberlake manuał says: 

"Bedtime is perhaps the most impor- 
tant time of day, as campers often feel 
morę reflective and open. Setting a sup- 
portive tonę can help alleviate home 
sickness and promote constructive in- 
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teractions. Talking briefly with each 
child after he or she goes to bed helps 
provide a pleasant conclusion to the day. 
It is helpful to answer ąuestions, outline 
futurę plans, or discuss events of the past 
day, reassuring campers by showing chil- 
dren that you care and are there to help/' 

On "Instilling a Sense of Commu- 
nity:" 

"Every moming before breakfast we all 
do chores. Each counselor supervises 
first a clean-up of the cabin and then the 
chore assigned for the week, which 
ranges from cutting firewood or main- 
taining paths to cleaning the lodge or set- 
ting tables. Over the course of the 
summer a camper can see that he has 
become a valued member of a cabin 
group working toward a common goal." 

Morę than one perplexed parent, 
watching a son or daughter clean a 


chicken coop (when several weeks earlier 
they would not clean their room), has 
asked, "How do you get our children to 
work when we are paying for them to 
have fun?" 

The answer is carved on a plaąue and 
nailed outside the farmhouse door at Ta- 
marack Farm. It trumpets Kahlil Gi- 
bran 7 s famous words, "Work is love madę 
visible." 

Walking around Farm & Wildemess, 
listening to the ring of hammers, the 
bleating of sheep, the shucking of corn, 
all mingled with peals of laughter, you 
realize a lot of love is being madę visible 
here. 

At Camp Indian Brook, outside the 
tool shed, several girls are sawing 2x4s 
under a sign that reads, "Women at 
Work." They are building a concession 
for the large "olde time" country fair that 
highlights the end of the summer. As 
they spell each other at the crosscut, they 
are engaged in a spirited debate. The is- 
sue is over how the camps began. 


According to one veteran, it all started 
by accident in 1939 when a Quaker cou- 
ple named Kenneth and Susan Webb, es- 
caping for a week from teaching Latin 
verbs at a Buffalo, N. Y., school, sputtered 
along Route 100 in their sedan. It was a 
glorious day. And just as they rounded 
the bend that overlooks the lakę, some- 
thing happened. 

Both fell silent. They spotted the 
birches hanging over the water 7 s edge. 
The three peninsulas that jutted out like 
three large fingers. The floating island 
that they later found fuli of rare fly-eat- 
ing pitcher plants. The barn seated atop 
a lush field of hay. 

Both were struck by the same thought: 
Wouldn't it make an ideał place for a 
summer camp? Together they hunted 
down the farmer who owned the land 
and talked him into leasing it to them. 

That summer they 
brought along young- 
sters from their 
school and set to 
work building cab- 
ins on land they did 
not own. The Webbs 
reasoned with a 
kind of reverse logie 
that a bank would 
lend them money 
only if they could 
impress a loan offi- 
cer with the serious- 
ness of their ven- 
ture. The gambie 
paid off. The Webbs 
got their loan and 
eventually were able to purchase the land 
from the farmer. 

Both Ken and Susan Webb felt pas- 
sionately that camping could be educa- 
tional as well as fun. Blending their 
background as teachers with their beliefs 
as Quakers, they structured a curriculum 
that taught children how to enjoy a life 
of simplicity. Youngsters leamed how to 
fell trees, tie knots, construct buildings, 
raise vegetables, milk goats, shoot rapids 
. . . in short, survive by their own wits. 
The program instilled campers with con- 
fidence and madę them want to return 
year after year after year. 

Under the Webbs 7 leadership one camp 
sprouted into two, which gave birth to a 
third, which blossomed into a fourth and 
a fifth. Campers grew up. Came back as 
counselors. Had children. Sent them. It 
was a cycle that regenerated itself like 
naturę. 

Every summer F&W alumni would re¬ 
turn to rekindle memories and walk the 
same paths they raced over as children. 


"The nights stand out," reflects Bill Hil- 
liker, a camper in the 1940s and 1950s, 
"for there were no man-made lights. 
Only the fireflies flitting around the 
cabin and the stars so close you could 
touch them." 

"It was the feeling of community, of 
belonging, of being at horne," recalls El- 
speth Reagan, another camper of Hilli- 
ker 7 s era, "but most of all of being fully 
the person I wanted to be ; of having the 
best in me noticed and appreciated and 
responded to." 

After 34 years of teaching children 
about the joys of working and playing in 
the wilderness, the Webbs decided to 
retire. They had a problem, however: 
What to do with this "movement" they 
had created? After much discussion and 
deliberation, the solution surfaced: a 
non-profit independent board of directors 
and an executive director were appointed 
to carry the F&W torch. 

In 1982, the torch almost went out. On 
a routine check the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers discovered that the dam on 
F&W 7 s Woodward Reservoir was in dan- 
ger of giving way at any moment and 
flooding the town of West Bridgewater. 

Quickly word was passed among 
campers, families, friends. In a remark- 
able display of solidarity and generosity, 
about $700,000 was raised for a new dam. 
Although Kenneth Webb died in 1984, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his camps would be able to carry on their 
mission. 

This ability to rally together as a com¬ 
munity seems to be a special F&W trade- 
mark. Indeed many F&W alumni find 
they go on to devote their lives to civic 
and social concerns. "Perhaps it 7 s be- 
cause F&W breeds idealists," explains 
Rick Hausman, an F&W alumnus and 
member of the Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives, "people who have seen in 
the camp microcosm that through their 
own actions they can help bring about a 
better society." 

"We gained a very special outlook," 
writes F&W trustee Norm Williams, a 
Staff person for the U.S. Congress. "I re¬ 
turn each summer to gazę on the shim- 
mering lakę, to admire the garden 7 s 
bounteous harvest, to relive our memo¬ 
ries of hikes, canoe trips, work projects, 
wacky midnight escapades ... to think 
this Shangri-La does indeed exist and still 
thrives amidst the Green Mountains of 
Yermont." c Or> 


f.C. Manheimer, a form er Farm et) Wilderness 
camper and counselor, is a free-lance writer 
who lives in Norwich. 


FOR MORĘ INFORMATION 

Farm et) Wilderness runs six summer camps for about 400 
campers on 3,000 acres of forest, lakes and meadowland in 
Plymouth and Mt. Holly from fuly 1 through August. 

Timberlake: (boys) ages 9 to 14 
Indian Brook: (girls) ages 9 to 14 
Tamarack Farm: (coed) ages 15 to 17 
Flying Cloud: (boys) ages 11 to 14 
Saltash Mountain: (coed) ages 11 to 14 
The Barn: (coed day camp) ages 3 to 10 

An eight-week session costs $2,250, a four-week session 
$1,325. There are some scholarships available, based on 
need, including a special program for Vermont children. For 
morę information: Len Cadwallader, Farm et) Wilderness, 
HCR 70 Box 27, Plymouth, VT 05056; (802) 422-3761. 
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^^^^innmer days 
^are a time for 
\ j adventure, 

L Jgrowth as 

youngsters at 
the various Farm and 
Wildemess Camps 
work and play togeth- 
er. Actirities rangę 
from arts and crafts 
to wildemess skills. 
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^ / ith the understandably par- 

m/ ^ytisan exception of the Hard- 
T T wiek Gazette, the media have 
not been notably kind to Hardwick in 
recent years. For example, a young 
woman from a central Vermont daily ar- 
rived at the Town House on Church 
Street a few years ago to review a per¬ 
formance by the Craftsbury Chamber 
Players. She wrote a glowing report, but 
also felt it necessary to imply astonish- 
ment that such perfectly wonderful mu¬ 
sie could be heard in such a perfectly 
dreary place. Hardwick, however, is 
changing, and so is its reputation. 

"Last fali," relates Anthony Aiossa, a 
Chicago native who opened his Hard¬ 
wick law practice in 1978, "I was stand- 
ing out on the Street with a friend. Main 
Street was thronged with shoppers. Sud- 
denly I realized I didn't recognize a single 
face. A lot of these people were stopping 
in Hardwick for the first time." 

As it happened, he and his friend were 
standing in front of a handsome, newly 
refurbished building once known as the 
Hardwick Hotel but today, in keeping 
with its origins, called the Centennial 
House. A dozen or so years ago a car had 
missed a tum and crashed into the front 
of the building. People scarcely noticed; 
it simply added to the hotePs — and to 

Hardwick's — look of _ 

creeping shabbiness. 

The town eventu- 
ally took possession 
of the building for 
nonpayment of taxes. 

It was slated to be 
razed and replaced by 
a parking lot, though 


Hardwick citizens pose 
for the photographer 
at the newly renovated 
Centennial House , a 
symbol of the town's 
vigorous renaissance. 


parking hardly seemed one of Hardwick's 
most pressing problems. Local entrepre- 
neur William Hill decided the building 
was too important, historically and aes- 
thetically, for such a fate. He bought it, 
madę some repairs and, in 1980, sold it. 
With the help of a historie preservation 
grant, the new owner — Anthony Aiossa 
— restored the building to its current re- 
splendent State. Two of its three stories 
were remodeled for office and retail 
space, including Aiossa's law office. And 
now the Centennial House — sold again, 
in 1986, to a group of New Jersey inves- 
tors — is but one of morę than a half 
dozen once-deteriorated and largely 
abandoned buildings in Hardwick that 
have recently been restored to utility and 
attractiveness. 

A few decades before that car invaded 
the Centennial House, Hardwick had 
been a thriving community. Its economy 
was rock-solid, based on granite — the 
ąuarrying of it, the cutting of it, the pol- 
ishing of it, the selling of it. At one time 
Hardwick was one of the largest produc- 
ers in the world of building granite — 
granite diced into blocks. It was a rough 
and tumbie workingman's town and a 
prosperous commercial and agricultural 
center. There are residents and former 
residents who recall 
those long-ago days 
with pride. The vil- 
lage population was 
twice today's 1,500. 
But after World War I, 
building practiccs 
changed profoundly. 
Blocks were out; fac- 


By Jack Cook 

Photographs by Carolyn Bates 
and Warren Dibble 


Once Faded, Now Flowering, Things Are Looking Up In 

HARDWICK 

The LittleTownThat ( V>i ild 
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ings, reąuiring considerably less stone, 
came in, and an inexorable downturn in 
Hardwick's economy began. By the 
1930s hardly anything remained of its 
once dominant industry. By the late 
1940s the last granite shed had closed. 

The bottom of Hardwick's long decline 
came in the 1970s when its greatest 
claim to famę seemed to be that it was 
the only town in northern Vermont 
where x-rated movies could be seen at 
the local theater. After much pressure 
from church and town fathers, the blue 
movie baron was persuaded to sell. The 
new owner concentrated on family farę, 
but family farę did not draw ; the theater 
closed. In January of 1979 heavy snów 
caved in its roof. 

"It was symbolic," says Erie Pope, for- 
mer co-editor with his wife, Karen, of the 
Gazette, "of a generał deterioration of 
the town's business district." 

The nadir came on Halloween of 1979, 
a night of vicious rowdyism. There were 
confrontations between townspeople 
and a score of young toughs. Hardwick's 
one-man police force was helpless. It cer- 
tainly was not thought so at the time, 
but that infamous, widely reported event 
may have been a blessing in disguise. 
Community leaders and longtime resi- 
dents demanded action. One result was 
a new five-man police force under Chief 
Donald Stubbs. Another was creation of 
a downtown preservation plan that led 
to new investment by Hardwick/s busi¬ 
ness community. 

"I believe," says Pope, "that is really 
what began to turn things around." 

• 

The town has a different look now. 

"People are taking pride in Hardwick 
again," says George Hay Sr. George in- 


Raymond Hay (left) and George Hay Sr. 
greet a customer at Hay's Seruice 
Station, where business is the best 
it's been in years. Jean Hanzl's yam 
shop is doing well in its new loca- 
tion, the restored Old Firehouse. 


sists he has retired, but you can still find 
him most days pumping gas or changing 
a tire at Hay's Service Station. He and 
his brother Donald took over the busi¬ 
ness in 1945 from their father. Donald 
died eight years ago, and George has 
transferred ownership to his two sons, 
George Jr. and Raymond. Hay's thus is 
the oldest business in town owned con- 
tinuously by members of the same fam¬ 
ily. "Our business," George says, "is 
better than it's ever been." 

"It used to be," says Bob Swallow, 
"you didn't want to admit you were from 
Hardwick. Now we brag about it." Eight 
years ago, just after he bought the Hard¬ 
wick Office Center, Swallow thought he 
might have madę a bad mistake. "Build- 
ings on Main Street were being vandal- 
ized and boarded up ; the sidewalks were 
falling apart; there was a lot of lawless- 
ness," he says. Last year, before he sold 
the storę, located in one of Hardwick's 
recently rehabilitated buildings, he said 
that business volume there had inereased 
six-fold. "Things have turned around 180 
degrees," he says. "Hardwick's on the 
way up." 

The current owners of the Gazette, 
Ross Connelly and Susan Jarzyna, say 
they decided to move to town in part 
because of the renovations. 

"The physical setting . . . is just beau- 
tiful," said Connelly, who was executive 
editor of a newspaper on Cape Cod before 
coming to Hardwick. "We yisited the 


town two or three years ago, and were 
pleasantly surprised to find a real differ¬ 
ent new look than when we'd been here 
previously. We like it a lot. We like the 
look of the town and we like the people." 

A new restaurant, Alpha Wamer's — 
named after the man who in 1796 opened 
Hardwick's first tavern — has been at- 
tracting diners sińce the summer of 1985. 

Across the Street is the Village Restau¬ 
rant, an eatery in a smallish building that 
appears to cantilever over the Lamoille 
River. The diner is Hardwick's social fo- 
cal point. Most people who work down¬ 
town manage at least one daily stop 
there, despite nervous predictions that if 
patronage continues to inerease and too 
many drop in at the same time, they'11 
all drop into the river. 

• 

The most noticeable part of what's 
happening is the downtown "street- 
scape" project completed in the summer 
of 1985. Power lines have been rerouted 
behind buildings, new sidewalks have 
been built, and about 40 trees have been 
planted between sidewalks and Street. 
There are mini-parks where once stood 
the Idle Hour theater and another be- 
yond-salvation building. Formerly drab 
and uninviting, downtown Hardwick has 
been cleaned and painted. It's become an 
attractive place in which to spend a few 
hours shopping, dining, taking in a con- 
cert or even checking out the local art 
scene ; there is now a splendid art gallery 
in the Town House, a magnificent build¬ 
ing that also has benefited recently from 
many much-needed repairs. 

"The highly visible streetscape proj¬ 
ect," says Erie Pope, now a journalist in 
New Hampshire, "drew attention to the 
other improvements happening in town. 
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People suddenly noticed something new, 
and they liked what they saw. It madę a 
great difference when the police situa- 
tion was improved. It helped restore con- 
fidence. Businessmen were assured they 
could operate here without fear of being 
broken into. They were willing to invest 
money in the properties. After that, 
things just snowballed." 

The 1980 downtown preservation plan 
was prepared with the help of the North- 
eastern Vermont Development Associa¬ 
tion, a state-supported planning and 
development agency serving the three 
counties of the Northeast Kingdom. That 
led to designation of Hardwick as a his¬ 
torie district on the National Register of 
Historie Places. And that, in turn, 
brought several grants that permitted 
low-interest loans to private developers. 
The Iow rates madę affordable the re- 
habilitation of several downtown build- 
ings. Northern Commercial Investment 
Corp., a private, non-profit development 
company in St. Johnsbury, negotiated the 
rehabilitation that converted one build- 
ing into 14 attractive apartments for the 
elderly. 

Coleman Parker, who operates a con- 
struction business in Woodbury, had 
considered buying a building in Wood¬ 
bury. He was in the Hardwick office of 
the Merchants Bank to talk about fi- 
nancing when the bank officer said: 
"Why don't you buy the building across 
the Street?" The building had suffered a 
Hre and it lacked a roof, among other 
things. But the low-interest loans madę 
the deal feasible, and Parker did buy it. 
It now sports not only a new roof, but 
much else, including 10 modern apart¬ 
ments. 

Hardwick now has not one, but two, 
boutiąues. "Why Hardwick?" Judith 
Kane, proprietor of one, is asked. "Oh, 
all sorts of reasons," she replies in a pre- 
cise British accent. "I had been located 
in an out-of-the-way spot, and Pve al- 
ways liked this town ; the people here are 
down-to-earth, unpretentious." 

Charles E. Carter, director of the 
Northeastern Vermont Development 
Association, says community develop- 
ment grants to Hardwick sińce 1980 total 
morę than $800,000, most of it from fed- 
eral sources. The Hardwick grants, 
Carter says, stimulated additional pri- 
vate investment of $1.5 million. "The re¬ 
habilitation of the buildings," he adds, 
"brought new property onto the tax rolls 
and thus permitted the town tax ratę to 
be less for four years in a row than it had 
been previously. Morę than 40 new hous- 
ing units have been created, and there are 


i t used to be," says 
. Bob Swallow, 
"you didn't want 
to admit you were 
from Hardwick. 

Now we brag about 
it. Things have 
tumed around 180 
degrees. Hardwick's 
on the way up." 


10 new retail businesses in town, creat- 
ing 30 jobs that didn't exist before." 

Jean Hanzl says with a laugh, "Unfor- 
tunately, the subsidies were all gone 
when we decided to buy and restore the 
old firehouse." For the past three years 
Hanzl and her husband, Zeke, had op- 
erated a yarn shop in the west end of 
town. The old firehouse, almost smack 
in the middle of town, hadn't housed a 
fire truck in years. Built in the late 1800s, 
the comely, two-story, wooden structure 
was once a church. It's still topped with 
a cupola that contains the church/fire 
beli. In the early 1900s the church, lack- 
ing patronage, sold the building to the 
town for one dollar, and the town madę 
it a firehouse. The name stuck, even after 
the fire trucks moved out and the build¬ 
ing became a youth center. Lack of funds 
closed the center; the building was put 
up for sale. The Hanzls bought it last year 
and now their Old Firehouse shop sells 
yarn and crafts, and displays the wares 
of several antiąues dealers. 

One thing that attracts new business 
and industry is good schools. Thus, an 
exclamation mark was added to Hard- 
wick's forward march when in 1983 Jean 
Hackett of the Hazen Union School fac- 
ulty won the President's Award for Ex- 
cellence in the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics. A year later a double ex- 
clamation mark was added: the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Education presented Hazen 
an award for Excellence in Education — 
the first school system in Vermont to be 
so honored. There was even greater ex- 
citement in 1985 when Hazen social 
studies teacher Mikę Metcalf was named 
one of 10 finalists in NASA's Teacher in 
Space program. Even Hardwick's Cub 
Scouts got into the swing of things: Cub 


Scouts of America recently presented 
Pack 43 of Hardwick with a National 
Quality Unit Award. 

Not all of Hardwick's problems have 
yanished like a late May snowfall, of 
course. Employment opportunities re- 
main a big ąuestion. 

The town's largest employers are Cas- 
pian Arms Ltd., a new company, and 25- 
year-old Hardwick Knitwear Inc. In both, 
the work force varies from about 25 to 
35. Caspian is located without obvious 
identification in a building across the La- 
moille from the business district. lt's one 
floor below two other thriving enter- 
prises: Buffalo Mountain Food Co-op, 
which recently celebrated its llth an- 
niversary, and Riverside Beverage and 
Bottle Redemption Center. Caspian 
manufactures high ąuality .45-caliber 
automatic pistols and parts. At a recent 
3,420-exhibitor trade show in Texas, ex- 
plains marketing manager Gary Smith, 
Caspian's was judged among the top 10 
weapons in ąuality and workmanship. 
Owner-founder Calvert Foster says he 
expects employment to inerease. 

Like many Vermont communities, 
Hardwick has an industrial park, this one 
owned by the Northeastern Vermont Dc- 
yelopment Association. So far, one in¬ 
dustry has located there: Tri-Corp 
Energy Systems, a maker of insulation 
materials. A company that makes a pop¬ 
ular yogurt-like dairy drink started con- 
struction on a plant in the park this 
spring. The insulation company employs 
about 14 people, and La Vida, the bev- 
erage company, will hire about 20. 

"It's a long-term proposition," com- 
ments NVDA Director Carter. "You're 
in terrific competition with scores of 
other towns and cities trying to attract 
industries that are smali, unobtrusive 
and, above all, clean. Eventually, though, 
Tm convinced it will pay off." 

• 

Recently the Stowe Reporter, in a col- 
umn by John E. Nutting, noted some of 
the progress. It concluded: 

"For years Hardwick has been a place 
simply to pass through. With all these 
improvements it may well be on its way 
to becoming a destination, a place to go 
to for an additional and different kind of 
Vermont tourist experience. Or perhaps 
it is simply becoming a better and better 
place to live." 

Amen to that, Mr. Nutting. c 


Jack Cook, a former Boston Globe writer 
turned free-lancer, lives in Walden, next door 
to Hardwick. 
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■ o be a craftsperson in Vermont in 
I the late 1960s was often to be a 
I rebel — with a cause. In addition 
M to throwing pots or weaving, 
making jewelry or furniture, many of the 
artisans who came to Vermont had de- 
cided that they wanted to live lives that 
were simpler or morę wholesome than 
the city lives they had left behind. 

Fortunately, in addition to their ideals, 
they also brought with them the skills 
of their hands, and some were able to 
make a living and survive. A few even 
prospered. Their craftsmanship was of a 
piece with their beliefs, a part of the egal- 
itarian ethos of the times. 

Now, 20 years older and wiser, many 
still cherish their early ideals. But those 
who have survived economically have 
had to become morę attuned to a com- 
petitive mercantile world. 

Last summer's first Vermont State 
Craft Fair brought together 100 of the 
state's best craft professionals, many for 
the first time sińce the revival-like days 
of the early crafts movement. Both the 
old enthusiasm and the new profession- 
alism were much in evidence. 

"A great day for kites," was kitemaker 
Win ColwelPs comment when a wind 
storm collapsed the tent that housed a 
third of the exhibits on the last day of 


By Nancy Means Wright 
Photographed by Erik Borg 

the show. What could have been a dis- 
aster soon became a stirring display of 
camaraderie and good humor as dozens 
of craftspeople put the show back to¬ 
gether. 

At its gala champagne opening, Gov. 
Madeleine Kunin called the juried retail 
show "a historie event." For the first 
time, under the aegis of the Vermont 
Council on the Arts and the State Craft 
Centers at Windsor and at Frog Hollow 
in Middlebury, Vermont craftspeople 
were gathered at one place and time (Au¬ 
gust 22-24) to market their work. Those 
involved with the fair termed it a great 
success, both organizationally and finan- 
cially, and Gov. Kunin's announcement 


The fair will be held again this year 
at Killington's Snowshed area, 
Aug. 21-23. It's one of four events 
in the new "August Series at Kil- 
lington." In addition to the craft 
show, the 13th Annual Vermont 
Antiąue Dealers' Association 
Show will be held Aug. 7-9; the 
Vermont Art Studio will present 
work by the state's finest living art- 
ists, Aug. 14-16; and a Sportsmen's 
Exposition will be held Aug. 28-30. 


at the show that the State would embark 
on an economic impact study of the 
crafts industry brought cheers. 

The fair, a year and a half in the plan- 
ning, also featured in two nearby con- 
dominiums a "Designs for Living" 
exhibit that displayed the work of 90 ar¬ 
tisans. Devised to show how handcrafted 
objects can bloom in a domestic interior, 
the rooms juxtaposed a John Sollinger 
cow stool ($120) with a Bob Green por- 
celain bowl ($300), a Robert Compton 
clay waterfall ($680) with a Sat Singh 
Khalsa cherry table ($1,350). The coop- 
eration of Killington Ltd., says VCA co- 
ordinator Meg Ostrum, suggests a 
"promising new partnership between the 
public and private sector, for marketing 
the work of in-state artists." 

There was plenty to market at the 
show. The work of Vermont artisans and 
fine artists was displayed in abundance. 
Among the hundreds of items were 
prints by woodcut artist Sabra Field, 
ąuilts by Barbara Shields, gleaming Dan- 
forth pewter, reed baskets by Rosemary 
Palmer, porcelain mapie syrup "cans" by 
Charlotte Potok that borę drawings of 
furry cartoon creatures by the New York- 
er’s Ed Koren ($15 without the syrup). 
Woody Jackson was there in red shorts 
with his herd of cow shirts, prints, and 
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Holstein cutouts. The Marl¬ 
boro Crafts Studio provided a 
stunning collaborative dis¬ 
play of blown glass and ce- 
ramics by Michael Boylen, 
woodfired pots by Malcolm 
Wright, woven clothing by 
Lucy Serkin, and furniture 
and forms madę of wooden 
burls and knots by David and 
Michelle Holzapfel. A whim- 
sical wooden figurę on a 
skateboard ushered in the 
display. 

Morę than 1,200 people 
visited the event on its first 
day, and an air of benign 
frenzy predominated. Kids 
raced through the aisles hug- 
ging soft-sculpture teddy 
bears; adults lugged bags 
filled with jewelry, shawls, 
ąuilts. 

During the 1960s and '70s, 
fine crafts items were 
awarded a status on a par 
with the arts. Morę than half 
the exhibitors in the 1986 
show came to Vermont dur¬ 
ing those years; for many of 
them, their chosen handi- 
work was a social and polit- 
ical statement. Disen- 
chanted with what ex-advertising man 
Tom Baker — now a partner in Middle- 
bury's Baker & Baker jewelers — calls "a 
shoddy, machine-made product and a 
corrupt society that engendered the Viet- 
nam War," they flocked to Vermont for 
a piece of land and a life centered around 
family, friends, and the pursuit of a craft. 

Some, like printmaker Jackson of Ad- 
dison, came for college and never left. 
Malcolm Wright, who migrated from 
Minnesota to attend Woodstock Country 
School, had Vermont forebears. John Sol- 
linger married a Vermonter and now has 
cows, pigs and a 5 , 000 -square-foot gar¬ 
den. David Holzapfel left Ohio in 1969 
to work in a furniture factory, and after 
a degree in Italian poetry from Marlboro 
College, married a classmate and com- 
bined woodworking with "a farmer's 
life." For others, like Lucy Serkin, just 
out of the Peace Corps, and Michael Boy¬ 
len, a pioneer in glass from Wisconsin, 
it wasn't back to the land for philosoph- 
ical or political reasons: "I think," says 
Boylen, "I wanted to be a hermit." He 
ended up in the Northeast Kingdom 
"partly by choice, partly because it was 
the only part of Vermont that we could 
afford . . . and because of a specific land- 
scape with incredible sky and space." 


A Yermont qnilt is backdrop for 
some of the crafts fair's other 
art, from stoneware to jewelry. 

For Boylen and others, the landscape 
became a common theme. "Obsessed," 
he says, with a particular view of moun- 
tains, lakes, open spaces, Boylen devel- 
oped a uniąue kind of "internal-external 
relationship" in glass, and later super- 
imposed it on ceramic tiles and vases. For 
Serkin, the colors and textures of her 
skirts, stoles, and coats reflect the subtle 
natural changes she sees in her surround- 
ings. Malcolm Wright fires "window" 
vases "for looking in or out of," and Jap- 
anese tea ceremony pots. 

But rooted though the work may be in 
the Vermont landscape, it is sold, by and 
large, out of State. "Most craftsmen are 
here because they want to be here, not 
because of the relatively smali market," 
says Boylen. A Yale graduate with an 
MFA from the University of Wisconsin, 
he became involved with the Vermont 
Council on the Arts, Bread and Puppet 
Theater, and ultimately Marlboro Col¬ 
lege, where he now teaches. But he 
shows and sells his work in the city. 
"The Vermont market," he insists, "has 
never been of relevance to my being in 
Yermont." 


Boylen, who was once in 
the forefront of organized 
crafts, says he feels out of 
synch with the slick new 
professionalism of many 
craftspeople. Few artisans, he 
claims, are able to pursue 
"serious, experimental work 
and growth, as opposed to 
business production. It's a lot 
morę difficult than it used to 
be." 

"Forced into manufactur- 
ing" because of buyer enthu- 
siasm, designer Candiss Cole 
hires as many as four weavers 
in her Woodstock studio, but 
her business can "shrink, or 
grow," she says, according to 
demand. The handloomed, 
ikat-dyed capes and dresses 
she brought to the State Craft 
Fair sell for $ 120 to $ 1,100 in 
posh places like Neiman- 
Marcus. Her customers "all 
want something new — I 
can't rest on last year's col- 
lection." She must maintain 
the ąuality of her work plus 
good customer relations, and 
still be innovative. It's a dif¬ 
ficult juggling act, she says. 
But she manages it. 

Survival, for the Holzapfels, means 
three or four craft shows a year — and 
for Cole, who spends 75 percent of her 
time "on the road," one every month. "I 
have a hard time getting involved in the 
hype and hoopla of hawking my wares," 
says Serkin, but admits she finds "fun 
and energy" in the community of the 
Marlboro group. "We're all coming at it 
from a similar approach," says Boylen, 
who like Wright and Serkin, does few 
retail shows, and came to the State Craft 
Fair out of loyalty. 

The event madę money as well as his- 
tory. Jeweler Bruce Baker was "amazed at 
the attendance" — some 5,000 people, 
overall, viewed and bought crafts during 
the three-day show. Potter Charlotte Po¬ 
toki wares sold out; so did those of quilt- 
maker Shields. Candiss Cole pronounced 
the event, "fabulous," and the fair's or- 
ganizers agreed. The Vermont Council on 
the Arts put total sales at about $ 150,000. 
"A solid commercial success," an- 
nounced show manager Loring Stevens of 
New England Buyers Marketplace. <uQn> 


Nancy Means Wright is a writer living in Mid- 
dlebury. Her book, Vermonters at Their Craft, 
is being published this summer by New En¬ 
gland Press. 
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The Windham Hill Inn 

R< ►omswith a Mew incest Townshend 


By James Tabor 



rri 

I he Windham Hill Inn, 
a classic conglomera- 
tion of white clapboard 
wings and red brick chimneys, 
sits at the end of a road, 
perched high on the flank of a 
smali mountain in West 
Townshend. Its location is the 
secret of much of this inn's 
very special charm. 

Many of the rooms at Wind¬ 
ham Hill are named for people, 
and shortly after arriving I 
stood on the balcony of Kate's 
Room, one of two on the main 
building's first floor. My next- 
door neighbor's room had a 
balcony, too, and presently the 
neighbor appeared: a tali, dark- 
haired man carrying a thick 
book. He settled into his 
wicker porch chair and began to read, sipping at his glass of 
Harvey's Bristol Cream sherry, a complimentary decanter of 
which stands in every room. I saw him glance up at the eye- 
popping view of the West River Valley that stretched below 
us, then return to his reading. He looked up again and again, 
like a spectator in a tennis match, each time lingering longcr 
before going back to his book. Finally he folded it on his lap 
and gazed away. I smiled. It was a battle I'd already lost. 

This immense view surrounds the inn like an ocean. 
Notched into the mountainside, the Windham Hill Inn is 
morę comfortably isolated from civilized clamor than almost 
any inn I can think of. Sitting on my balcony, I listened to 
the distant, rustling flow of the West, and to the surprisingly 
loud buzzing of honeybees. The occasional bird's cali was 
almost startling in this rich silence. 

It would have been easy to sit there for hours, but I wanted 


to see morę of the inn. Kate's 
Room I liked for its wide, pine- 
plank flooring, and for the 
huge black steamer trunk, big 
enough to have held two bod- 
ies in any murder mystery. (I 
looked; no bodies). The walls 
wore delicate blue cornflower 
patterns, and the bathroom 
was sparkling, its air touched 
with the fragrance of cinna- 
mon-scented soap. It was a 
light, airy room, spotlessly 
clean, and just down the hall 
from the inn's main gathering 
place, the south sitting room. 

Wall-to-wall Windows afford 
a view of the valley from this 
sitting room that very nearly 
matches that from the balcon- 
ies. There are abundant com- 
fortable couches and greenery here, making it the perfect 
place to sit back, sip a drink, and watch evening descend on 
the valley. I saw the mists appear, thickening until the blue 
and green valley, draped in pearl-white fog, looked like an 
ancient Japanese painting. 

The front yard glowed with summer blooming in the twi- 
light as I walked over to the adjoining White Barn, where the 
innkeepers, Ken and Linda Busteed, have created five new 
rooms to complement the main inn's 10. Rolling aside the 
white barn door, I stepped inside and found ... a barn. Dim, 
musty, the old plank walls clean but unembellished, the air 
tangy with smells of straw and stacked wood. Then another, 
inner door, and beyond that, the rooms — colorful with coun¬ 
try print wallpaper and laden with antiąues. It's a nice bit of 
design, leaving the outer layer of the barn unspoiled and nest- 
ling the new rooms secretly within. In this rustic outer salon, 
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evening chamber musie concerts are now held. 

It was time for dinner, so I wandered back through the inn's 
stone-walled gardens. These descend in three great steps from 
the inn itself, and contain an amazing collection of sum- 
mertime color: tiger lilies, phlox, roses, coral bells, globe 
thistle, baby's breath, and morę. One set of giant bluebells 
towered over my head, hanging from stems nearly as thick 
as my wrist. 

Inside, I discovered that there are two ways to dine at Wind- 
ham Hill. You can join other guests at the main roonTs mas- 
sive mahogany table for a convivial group dinner. For morę 
intimacy, there is a separate dining room with three oak 
tables. My companion and I chose the latter, and shared the 
room with Beethoven's musie. 

Dinner was five courses: 
mushroom-spinach ąuiche, 
orange-carrot soup, salad of 
fresh garden greens, an entree 
of pork medallions with fresh 
peas and roast new potatoes. 

For dessert, strawberry Bavar- 
ian. The service was excellent, 
the courses flowing smoothly 
into one another. I especially 
liked the soup, which had the 
consistency of sherry, the tang 
of fresh oranges, and the sweet, 
earthy scent of carrots not long 
from the ground. 

We were stirring cream into 
our coffee when Ken and Linda 
Busteed joined us for a chat. 

Linda has the bright eyes and 
vivacious manner of a Liza 
Minnelli. Her husband, Ken, a 
former health-care executive, 
is the kind of man who can 
make you feel, in five minutes, 
like you've been friends for 
five years. Linda madę us 
laugh with a story about a bat 
that invaded one of their first 
full-house dining rooms. Ken 
told another about a freąuent 
guest who unwittingly took 
home a load of haunted toys 
from a nearby antiąue shop. 

They told us that Windham Hill, originally built as a Vermont 
family farm in 1825, had been converted to an inn in the 
1960s. Corning from Indianapolis to indulge a long-timc 
dream, the Busteeds (the name is Irish and accented on the 
last syllable — I asked) bought the place in 1982. Mentioning 
that an inn expert had told me the life of an average innkeeper 
was seven years, I asked them how they felt about innkeeping 
in this, their fourth season. They both laughed. 

"A lot better than the second year!" Linda exclaimed. "If 
you get through the first two, the rest is easy." 

At least that's how they make it seem at Windham Hill. 
Linda, who had just finished creating a fine dinner for 10 
guests, sat before us as cool as if she'd been dining herself, 
rather than overseeing the steamy kitchen. Ken, despite the 
worry of a guest who'd been taken unexpectedly ill, was sim- 
llarly unfazed. We talked with them long after the main table 


confab had broken up, and I was reminded of something that 
Ken once wrote about the art of innkeeping: 'The presence 
of owner as innkeeper is, finally, the essence of an inn. What 
is this esscnce? We believe it is the interaction between 
guests and innkeepers in a mutual enhancement of their real 
selves." 

Enhanced. That's how I felt after not very long at all at the 
end of this particular road. Enhanced by exquisite views, ex- 
traordinary food, and amiable hosts. When they finally had 
to leave us, we wandered back to the inn's sitting rooms. In 
one, we played with a working antiąue stereopticon. Then 
we huddled over a cribbage board in the south roonTs gamę 
nook. Guests were sprinkled herc and there, reading, chatting, 

finding their own pleasures. 

We madę one morę stroił on 
the fragrant grounds. Tomor- 
row we would fish the West 
River for smallmouth bass, or 
hike the trails of Jamaica State 
Park, 10 minutes away. We'd 
surely poke through several of 
the myriad antiąue shops that 
linę Route 30. For the mo¬ 
ment, though, we walked over 
the new-mown grass soft as 
carpet underfoot and watched 
fireflies sparkle in the many- 
layered darkness between us 
and the West River. I looked 
back at the inn, its Windows 
glowing gold, white walls lu- 
minous. We might have been 
strolling through a scene from 
Henry James, pausing in some 
aristocrat's garden to taste the 
moment's flavor. It was not 
the words of Henry James, 
though, but those of Dr. Sam¬ 
uel Johnson, that came to 
mind: "There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived 
by man by which so much hap- 
piness is produced as by a good 
tavern or inn." Surely, I 
thought, the good doctoTs 
words applied to Windham 
Hill. 

Windham Hill Wrapup: 

Despite its seclusion, the Windham Hill Inn is easy to find. 
From Interstate 91, takc Exit 2 and follow Route 30 west for 
21 miles. Then turn right at the red country storę in West 
Townshend and drive up the hill a mile and a half. 

Double-occupancy rates vary from $55 to $65 per person, 
Modified American Plan. There are 10 rooms in the main 
inn, five in the White Barn. All have private baths, and some 
can accommodate additional persons. Rates are slightly 
higher during foliage season, Sept. 26 through Oct. 26. There 
are discounts of roughly 20 percent for staying five days. 

For morę information or to make reservations, contact the 
Windham Hill Inn, West Townshend, Vermont 05359; (802) 
874-4080. 



THE WINDHAM HILL INN’S 
RICOTTA-PESTO PIE 


To make the crust, combine 1 cup all-purpose flour 
and a pinch of salt in a mixing bowl. Cut in ‘A cup 
chilled, unsalted butter and tsp. vegctable short- 
ening until mix resembles oatmeal. Add 3 tbsp. ice 
water until dough holds together. Roli out dough and 
press into 9-inch tart pan with removable bottom. 
Overlay dough with foil, weight with dried beans, 
bakę 10 minutes in pre-heated 375° oven. Remove 
beans and foil and continue to bakę crust until brown. 
Remove from ovcn. 

To make the filling, melt 2 tbsp. butter with 1 tbsp. 
olive oil in skillet. Add 1 cup minced onions, cook 5 
minutes. Combine 15 oz. ricotta cheese, 4 eggs, and 
1 pinch each of salt, white pepper, and nutmeg in large 
bowl. Add onions and beat smooth. Spoon onto crust. 
Bakę 25-30 minutes, until knife inserted in filling 
comes out clean. 

To make the pesto sauce, puree 2 cups packed fresh 
basil, 3 tbsp. pine nuts or walnuts, and 3 cloves garlic. 
Mix in Vi cup grated parmesan cheese. Gradually add 
5 tbsp. olive oil. 

Sprcad pesto on top of bakcd, cooled pic. Garnish 
with sliced cherry tomatoes and basil leaves. 
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North Bennington's 
Resident Orchestra 
Plays the Classics, 
& New Musie, Too 

By Tyler Resch 


Louis 
Calabro 
(right), 
founder and 
conductor of 
Sagę City 
Symphony. 



i he 50 musicians were seated in 
front of a semi-circle of tali, sound- 
deflecting plywood partitions in the 
cavernous, flood-lit Greenwall Mu¬ 
sie Workshop at Bennington Col¬ 
lege. It was a diverse group that included 
kids as young as nine and old-timers in 
their 70s, all of them perched on the 
brink of another pre-concert rehearsal of 
the Sagę City Symphony. 

Conductor Louis Calabro, baton in 
hand, stepped to the podium as if to begin 
but decided, just this once, to say some- 
thing first. In a voice that seemed morę 
kindly than his Stern appearance would 
suggest, he said earnestly, "I haven't 
asked you this before. But please, try 
your damndest to play in tune. Tm hear- 
ing it from here (extending his out- 
stretched left thumb and forefinger in a 
gesture of variable spacing) to here." 

Then, in a rhythmic, almost bouncy 
style, head bowed forward, back slightly 
arched, Calabro began rehearsing his 
Sagę City musicians for what must have 
been the 400th time sińce he became 
conductor 14 years ago. 

The little North Bennington orchestra 
he leads is a surprising combination of 
amateur zeal and professional daring. 
Madę up of the amalgam of students, tal- 
ented amateurs, and unpaid profession- 
als common to many smali college-town 
community orchestras, it doesn't hesi- 
tate to perform the most startling mod¬ 
ern pieces, especially contemporary 


American compositions. In fact, Sagę 
City not only performs new American 
pieces — it commissions them as well. 
In its first 10 years, the orchestra com- 
missioned and played morę than 30 new 
works, a record that is, to say the least, 
unusual. 

"There's not an orchestra in the coun¬ 
try, professional or yolunteer," says Cal¬ 
abro, "that commissions and premieres 
as much new musie as we do." 

• 

Sagę City got its title from an 18th cen- 
tury name for North Bennington that 
honored Capt. Moses Sagę, a founder of 
the village who built a grist mili on the 
banks of Paran Creek in the 1770s. The 
name was resurrected in 1973 when a 
yolunteer community orchestra sprang 
to life. Not only was it a useful label with 
which to knit together a creative and di- 
verse cultural enterprise, it had the added 
virtue of distinguishing it from anything 
associated with Bennington College. 

An article in a recent issue of Sym¬ 
phony magazine described Sagę City as 
"remarkable," and "an exemplary pro- 
totype" because, of the hundreds of com¬ 
munity orchestras throughout the 
United States, "this one is highly un¬ 
usual in its enthusiastic focus on new 
and American musie — an enthusiasm 
that is shared by conductor, performer, 
audience, community-at-large, and even 
the State of Vermont." 

One of the reasons for the orchestra^ 
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unusual specialty is surely Calabro, its 
unusual conductor, a noted composer of 
contemporary musie who came to teach 
at Bennington College in 1955. 

Another distinguishing feature of Sagę 
City is its finances. Nonę of the musi- 
cians is paid. Symphony members play 
because they like the opportunity to get 
together on a semi-professional basis, be¬ 
cause they receive professional direction 
and find musical camaraderie. And to 
balance the eąuation, the audience pays 
no admission fee to attend the ąuarterly 
concerts, usually performed in elemen- 
tary schools in North Bennington or 
Shaftsbury, or at Bennington College. 

Yet there is an annual fund-raising 
campaign that supports a budget now to- 
taling $6,500 a year. Most of the money 
goes to commission new musie; last 
year, about $5,000 went directly to com- 
posers. The rest is used for printing pro- 
grams, for mailings and the purchase and 
rental of sheet musie. 

A fund-raising letter goes out each No- 
vember after the musicians get together 
to address envelopes and lick stamps. 
Last summer a new idea, a pot-luck fund- 
raising dinner and concert, was added to 
the annual calendar of events ; this year's 
will be June 7. The symphony also ap- 
plies for grants, usually receiving $500 a 
year from the Vermont Council on the 
Arts. And in recent years it has discov- 
ered the value of placing an article on 
Town Meeting warnings; Shaftsbury and 
Bennington have been known to appro- 
priate $300 to support the symphony, 
and the Village of North Bennington gen- 
erally gives $400. 

The going ratę these days for a Sagę 
City commission to a professional mu- 
sician is $1,000 (recently raised from 
$750). A morę appropriate level of com- 
pensation out in the big commercial 
world might be on the order of $15,000. 
But Sagę City still finds works to pre¬ 
mierę. "We've never been turned down/ 7 
says Christine Graham, who serves as 
factotum and generał manager, flutist, 
musie copyist, mother-confessor, public- 
relations director and grants writer. She 
is also Calabro's wife. 

Although each of Sagę City's four 
yearly concerts offers a premiere per¬ 
formance, not every work is composed 
by a professional. Alumni of the orches¬ 
tra, themselves usually graduate-level 
musie students or fledgling profession- 


Spirited volunteers who love the 
orchestra and aren't afraid of 
innovation meati musie at Sagę City. 
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Louis Calabro 

The Sagę 
of Sagę City 

T i hat Louis Calabro would 
become the founder and 
conductor of a volunteer 
community orchestra in Vermont 
for morę than a decade would be un- 
imaginable to anyone who might 
have known him back in 1935 in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of 
Brooklyn. At the tender age of nine, 
Calabro was placed in a strict Cath- 
olic orphanage by his father, who 
had been widowed, remarried, and 
found himself with 11 children he 
was unable to care for during the 
depths of the Depression. Four of 
Calabro's brothers were also par- 
celed out to different orphanages. 

It was in those circumstances that 
Calabro's musical instincts were 
first kindled. For some reason when 
he was left at the St. John Home for 
Boys his only possession from home 
was a broken drumstick. "As it hap- 
pened," he recalls, "the orphanage's 
bandmaster came around and asked 
if anybody played the drums. Of 
course I didn't, but I had brought 
that drumstick with me, and I 
sensed that playing in the band led 
to certain privileges. So I flailed 
away with it. I had never had a les- 
son, and didn't know how to read 
[musie]. But I guess that bandmaster 
admired my guts or courage, or 
something, and he taught me how to 
play ; and nobody else ever volun- 
teered that they could play the 
drums ... I hcld onto that broken 
drumstick; it was my only link with 
my past." 

He ran away a few times, was 
punished upon returning to the or¬ 
phanage, then ran away again to the 
home of his grandmother. His new 
school was P.S. 108 in Brooklyn. He 
found it impossible. A teacher 
mocked him for expressing interest 
in attending New York's High 
School of Musie and Art, so he 
signed up for Franklin K. Lanc High 
School, where he was ridiculed be- 



met with such favor that Calabro 
was able to complete his studies. 

After graduating from Juilliard, 
Calabro took a job as superintendent 
of a Manhattan apartment building. 

In return for a free apartment for 
him and his then-wife, Tina, Cala¬ 
bro washed floors, took out the gar- 
bage and dealt with tenants — tasks 
that allowed him plenty of time for 
what he most wanted to do, com- 
pose musie. The arrangement lasted 
about a year. "On Christmas Day 
the oil ran out, and the owner got 
furious and canned me." 

Calabro then got a temporary job 
teaching at an accordion school on 
Long Island. "It was really scroung- 
ing for a living," Calabro says. "It 
was exhausting work." 

While teaching there, Calabro ap- 
plied for and — to his enormous sur- 
prise received — a Guggenheim 
Fellowship that took him to Italy for 
six months. There in 1953, he wrote 
the first half of his Third Symphony, 
a work that has sińce been per- 
formed twice by the Vermont Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. He won another 
Guggenheim in 1959. 

In Italy, Calabro also met Otto 
Luening, a composer who had been 
on the faculty of Bennington Col¬ 
lege, an institution Calabro had 
never heard of. Luening introduced 
Calabro to the college and the col¬ 
lege to Calabro. The young com¬ 
poser was offered the next position 
on the faculty, which opened up in 
1955. Calabro, now 60, has been 
there ever sińce. — T.R. 


cause of his accent. He quit, never 
finished high school, and went right 
into the Army to serve in World 
War II as a paratrooper. There he fol- 
lowed the pattern that first put 
drumsticks in his hands. Sensing the 
advantages of musie, he signed up 
for the army band. 

The story of Calabro's admission 
to the Juilliard School of Musie is 
something that should be heard in 
the blunt manner and undisguised 
Brooklyn timbre in which he would 
tell it. But it goes something like 
this: He served with the army in Ja- 
pan for a year, where he played in an 
80-piece band, read Walter Piston's 
Theory of Musie, and tried his hand 
at arranging and composing. "My 
first compositions were utterly 
naive," he now recalls. After the 
army he became "gung ho about get- 
ting an education" and somebody 
suggested that he try the prestigious 
Juilliard School in New York; but he 
became discouraged because he 
thought his lack of a high school di- 
ploma would keep him out. Then a 
piano tuner whom Calabro only re- 
members as "Mr. Gerber" persuaded 
him that any composer must write 
string ąuartets. 

"So I wrote eight big string 
ąuartets. Mr. Gerber told me he 
would set me up with four players. 
When I met them I found they were 
his four sons! They read my ąuartet 
and they loved it. And that was the 
basis on which I got into Juilliard." 
But that is by no means the end of 
the tale. Calabro cncountered a 
teacher at Juilliard who practically 
threw him out after concluding that 
he had "no gift for composition — 
or for musie . . . and he told the 
whole faculty about it." Then, by 
great good fortunę, faculty com¬ 
poser Vincent Pcrsichetti thought 
he saw a spark of talent, urged 
Calabro to write morę musie, and 
suggested that Calabro titlc the 
picces "romances," which he 
did. Persichetti 


played them 
anonymously be- 
fore the Juilliard 
composers 
and faculty 
members, and 
the musie was 
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ais, are paid $300 to compose an original 
work; members of the orchestra, influ- 
enced to compose by their aural bom- 
bardment of contemporary musie, get 
$ 100 . 

When Sagę City celebrated its lOth an- 
niversary on June 4, 1983, the program 
listed 18 works it had commissioned dur- 
ing that decade from professional musi- 
cians, along with five other premieres, 
plus many members' commissions; a 
footnote explained that five morę com¬ 
missioned works were in progress. The 
premiere played at that anniversary con- 
cert was "Sonority Forms II" by Otto 
Luening, a composer who was on the 
Bennington College faculty in the 1930s 
and 40s; it was a seąuel to Luening's 
"Sonority Forms I," which was Sagę 
City's first commissioned work, in Oc- 
tober, 1973. Other noted composers who 
have been commissioned include Henry 
Brant, James Yannatos, Joel Chadabe, Ed¬ 
win Lawrence, David Denhard, and Viv- 
ian Fine. 

• 

Sagę City is like a woven fabric. It 
blends musicians of many ages and levels 
of experience. It weaves together audi- 
ences that are a cross section of the pop- 
ulation: students of all descriptions, plus 
people who could be described as blue 
collar, white collar, professional, mana- 
gerial, retiree, native, flatlander, even 
tourist. There is also a geographic mix 
because the symphony is located in a cor- 
ner of Vermont that adjoins Massachu¬ 
setts and New York. The orchestra is not 
under the auspices of Bennington Col¬ 
lege, though it is assisted by the college 
in many ways and players include several 
from faculty, students, Staff, and even the 
security force. It is safe to say that no 
institution has ever linked Bennington 
College with the Bennington commu- 
nity so well. 

Most importantly, the orchestra 
weaves musie. It knits different strands, 
styles, colors, textures, and eras — ba- 
roąue, romantic, and other kinds of tra- 
ditional elassies, an occasional popular 
piece, plus contemporary and brand-new 
musie — into a rich, vibrant, and imag- 
inative series of concert programs. If any- 
one thought that Vermonters might be 
resistant to "new" musie, a few minutes 
of exposure to Sagę City's spirited audi- 
ences would change the skeptic's tune. 

Not everything is euphoric, of course. 
Calabro says the most dangerous time, 
when the musicians feel most tempted 
to cali it ąuits — is the day after the first 
rehearsal of a particular program. Yet 
Calabro says he always feels buoyed by 


the way the musicians come through 
during concerts. "The orchestra mem¬ 
bers are very proficient at sight reading," 
he says, "because we play so much con¬ 
temporary musie. And they're proficient 
at musicianship, which is different from 
just playing notes." 

Even though the Sagę City players are 
not paid — perhaps because they aren't 
paid — their egos must be nurtured and 
handled with great care. Personnel situ- 
ations are "fun, disastrous, and terrifying 
all at the same time," says Christine Gra¬ 
ham, who must serve as negotiator in 
such sensitive matters as establishing 

" %/los£ importantly , 
L ▼ _l the symphony 
weaves musie into a rich , 
vibrant, imaginative 
series of concert 
programs." 

precise seating arrangement for the vio- 
linists. Calabro himself knows that he 
must remain above all of it: "As con- 
ductor, I never think about any of that 
kind of stuff, he says." 

The symphony has been fortunate in 
retaining a loyal nucleus of consistent 
players. "If it weren't for the fact that we 
have such terrific people," says Calabro, 
"this orchestra wouldn't have survived." 
One Sagę City pioneer, Reinhoud van der 
Linde, a Bennington College mathema- 
tician who usually plays keyboard in- 
struments, took up the oboe because the 
orchestra needed one. High school and 
college students tend to come and go as 
their schedules permit, though several 
have remained steadfast for years. The 
position of concertmaster (the chief vi- 
olinist) was long held by high school stu¬ 
dents, and faithful Sagę City concert- 
goers have enjoyed watching the young 
musicians maturę. Many Sagę City 
alumni — especially some of the younger 
members who grew up with the sym¬ 
phony — have gone on to musical re- 
nown as composers and musicians. 

Decisions on what musie is played and 
what will be commissioned are madę 
each August at a meeting ot the sym¬ 
phony^ board of trustees and orchestra 
members. Calabro encourages everyone 
to make suggestions. As founder-con- 
ductor and artistic director, he has the 
finał word. He admits that decisions 
must be tempered by reality. For in- 
stance, he had to reject a fine piece of 


musie that reąuired two harps ; the or¬ 
chestra can't find even one harp player. 
When instrumentalists are needed to fili 
gaps, ads are placed in the newspapers 
and notices sent to schools and colleges 
in the area. 

There is no denying that the Sagę City 
musicians possess considerable talent. 
But there is surely a large measure of luck 
and hard work involved in their produc- 
tions. Before the orchestra's spring con¬ 
cert in June of 1986, a visitor listened to 
a shaky rehearsal of parts of the familiar 
Beethoven Third Symphony, the Eroica. 
Calabro had to halt several times to cali 
for morę of this or less of that, and to 
plead in his candid manner that if all the 
players couldn't manage to stay together, 
the whole enterprise might as well be 
abandoned. Later, at the concert, the per¬ 
formance of the Eroica was, if not utterly 
flawless, nearly enough so as to be in- 
distinguishable from that of fine orches- 
tras anywhere. The Sagę City team had 
pulled through again. 

At the same concert a premiere per¬ 
formance was given of orchestra member 
Maria Lattimore's "Six for Sagę: A Fan¬ 
farę." As if by prior arrangement with 
Mother Naturę, the instrumentalists — 
three trombones, two trumpets, and four 
French horns — were accompanied by 
impressive downpours of rain, naturally 
thunderous percussion almost perfectly 
timed to match the composer's tempo, 
and dynamie displays of lightning flashes 
in fuli view of the audience through the 
hall's big south-facing Windows. The 
electricity faltered, the lights flickered 
but stayed on, and nobody dropped a 
notę. Then, to add just the right touch of 
panache, another set of vigorous thun- 
derclaps accompanied the audience's ap- 
plause. 

The thunder then waited through the 
next work, this time a slow, moody per¬ 
formance of Jean Sibelius's "The Swan 
of Tuonela." As if on cue, the heavens 
erupted with thunder again, just in time 
to join the audience's applause. The mu¬ 
sicians maintained their professional 
composure, but it was just barely evident 
that some of them had difficulty con- 
cealing their joy in the whole perform¬ 
ance — theirs, Calabro's, the soloists', 
and the one provided by the Big Out- 
doors. And then the audience proceeded 
to break the applause meter. 


Tyler Resch has been managing editor of the 
Bennington Banner and the editor of Country 
Journal magazine. He is engaged in writing a 
history of Dorset and in other free-lance writ¬ 
ing projeets. 
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I ike a sparrow she peeked 
out from under her bed- 
I clothesnot longafter 
^ midnight. Then she 
hollered: "I madę it!" 

And within minutes a voice 
merrily chirped ''Happy birth- 
day, Miss Linsley!" over the 
public address system at 
McFarland House, a nursing 
home in Barre. 

So began the lOOth birthday 
of Faith Linsley, a descendant 
of Pilgrim John Alden, a native 
of Manchester, and a teacher 
for nearly 40 years. 

In the afternoon of that same 
day, January 18, 1987, former 
students and friends from near 

and far gathered at the nursing home to honor, love and share 
mcmories with this wisp of a woman who says the urge to 
instruct was born in her. 

In her youth few careers were open to women, she recalls. 
Of matrimony, nursing and teaching, she picked teaching. 
After finishing her secondary education at Troy Conference 
Academy (now Green Mountain College) in Poultney, she 
landed her first teaching job in 1908 in Salisbury Plains near 
Middlebury, working in a one-room school where the young- 
est pupil was seven years old, the oldest 16. 

"Conditions were primitive, ,/ she recalls, "outdoor plumb- 
ing, of course; in the middle of the room a smali wood stove 
that kept us warm — morę or less — in the winter; and on 
a shelf near the door a large pail of water and a very big dipper 
from which everybody — except me — drank often and co- 


t . . J . m mam . 

\fermonter; 
Fait h Linsley 

A Lifetime of Teaching 

By Richard A. Bottamini 
Photograph by Jon Gilbert Fox 


piously. Books were old but us- 
able. I taught the 3 R's, plus 
geography." 

There she stayed for two 
years before entering Middle¬ 
bury College to major in Eng- 
lish and graduate in 1913. 
After a year of graduate work 
in the English Department of 
Wcllesley College, she began 
teaching at the high school 
level ; one year in Antrim, 
N.H., and two years in Proctor, 
Vt., before moving to Barre's 
Spaulding High School, where 
she taught English from 1917 
until her retirement in 1952. 

Her former Spaulding stu¬ 
dents wcll remember that 
Miss Linsley, frail and fragile though she might appcar, rep- 
resented in no uncertain terms the word "Disciplinc." Her 
cyes of Steel could unnerve even the most obstreperous of 
students. 

"For somc timc," she says, "discipline has been a dirty word 
in cducational circles. But lt is still a basie. As a teacher friend 
used to say long ago, 'If you can't hołd 'em, you can't larn 
'em.' Firm but fair is an exccllcnt motto." 

She believes there is too much pcrmissiveness in today's 
schools, and that it gets lts start at the kindergarten level. 
"Though they might deny it vehemently," she says, "I bclieve 
that many youngsters, even tcen-agcrs, really want guidancc; 
the direction which they may not gct at home." 

In her opinion cducators seem to have forgottcn the origin 
of the word "cducate." "It comes," she explains, "from two 
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On Vermont — "Although too much deoelopment poses 
a danger , I think Vermont will remain essentially the 
same. Vermont has always been an agricultural stałe and 
it would certainly be too bad to lose that life completely. I 
would hate to see Vermont cooered with condominiums. 
But I think that while we may lose a little of the outside, 
fundamentally we are always going to stay Vermont." 

• 

On women ; s rights — "During the spring of my year 
at Wellesley 1 went to Boston and marched in a suffra- 
gette paradę. It was 1914 and 1 wore a long black coat. 1 
must have looked like an undertakefs assistant. 1 just al¬ 
ways thought that uoting should be a right. Of course, 
we finally got it in 1920." 

• 

On respect — "I am glad 1 grew up when 1 did. Life 
was much simpler. There were pressures, of course, but 
they didn't come at you from all sides at once, as they 
often do now. And 1 am certainly glad that I taught 
when 1 did. 1 wanted respect and I got it. In all of my 
years of teaching 1 never had a saucy word spoken to me. 

I hear rumors that such is not the case now. If that is 
true , it is a tragedy. If a person has no respect for others, 
he has no self-respect, and that is a doirtde tragedy." 


On aging — "We all know people who are old at 40 and 
others who are young at 90. The difference, of course, is 
in attitude or, to quote my faoorite motto: 'Age is a ques- 
tion of mind over matter. If you dont mind, it doesnt 
matter.' " 

• 

On human values — "The Puritan ethics of hard 
work, honesty and integrity are just as valid and mean- 
ingful today as they ever were. They are good old New 
England beliefs and I hope that in one way or another I 
imbued my students with them." 

• 

On the electronic age — "Computers boggle my mind. 
I think we have become a bit too much machinę oriented. 
Howeoer, 1 am all for telephones and steam flatirons and 
other inoentions." 

• 

On prayer and medicine — "I was told that when I 
was a baby 1 became very ill and almost died. When Dr. 
Hemingway's medicines did not revive me, he gave me a 
teaspoonful of brandy. 1 came back to life, a life now in 
its lOOth year. My father always maintained that it was 
the brandy that saved me. My mother belieoed it was 
prayer. Maybe they were both right." 




Latin words, ex — out of or from — and duco — lead. One 
definition is this: 'Education is the process of leading a child 
from where he is to where he should be.' In both cases, the 
significant word is lead. 

"Finally, a sense of humor is very helpful, for it means you 
have a sense of proportion. On my 95th birthday I received 
a letter from a former student who wrote, 'As a teacher you 
combined humor with knowledge.' In other words, humor 
can sometimes sugar-coat the pili." 

Today's young teachers make a mistake by trying to be pals 
with their students, she says. "I was always firm and always 
fair. One of my students wrote that I was a tough teacher. 
That was one of the highest compliments he could pay me." 

Her indignation rises when she writes or talks about au- 
thors whose novels shock the sensibilities and "make one 
blush at the indecencies of print." 

In an essay entitled "The Repeal of Reticence," written by 
her in the early 1930s, she said in part: 

"If anything cheerful and clean does creep into present-day 
literaturę, the realists turn up their noses and say, 'Real life 
isn't like that!' Oh, but real life is just like that. Life is madę 
up of marble and mud. Yes, Hawthorne does mention mud. 
But don't forget that he also mentions marble. It is not nec- 
essary to concentrate on the mud. The young writers of our 
time doubtless cali Hawthorne an incurable romanticist. 

" 'What did he know about life?' they say scornfully. Weil, 
he lived, didn't he? And if he chose to live his intellectual 
life in a decent house rather than in a stable, it does not follow 
that he did not recognize the existence of the stable. He sim- 
ply hated to bring it into the parlor on his boots." 

She says that those beliefs, which she has held for morę 
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than a half century, remain strong today. "It is not only un- 
fortunate," she adds, "but tragic that the term 'four-letter 
words' now means exclusively the dirty ones. There are 
plenty of clean words of four letters in the English language. 

"I try occasionally to read a modern novel but I seldom get 
beyond the third page. Many novelists seem obsessed by sex. 
So I have invented a word to describe them. I say that they 
are obsexed." 

Television, she says, is the "worst offender," the most 
guilty of dulling the sensibilities sińce it reaches into so many 
homes. "It is used first as a baby-sitter," she says, "then as 
the accompaniment to whatever homework a teen-ager is 
forced to do. By that time the harm has been done, irreparable 
harm, perhaps." 

Her mind is exceedingly sharp, and she keeps up a steady 
correspondence with friends and former students, in addition 
to writing about memories that stretch back into the 19th 
century. Further, she writes everything in her head, punc- 
tuation and all, before putting it down on paper in precise 
penmanship. 

What keeps this centenarian young? "My friends really 
make up a very large part of my life," she says. "I have friends 
in every age bracket, including those in their first 10 years. 
That has kept me young." 

"Then, too," she adds, "I have tried to keep my mind sharp. 
As Maurice Chevalier once wrote, 'The real you is in your 
head. Everything below the neck is just plumbing.' " c CF> 


Richard Bottamini was one of Faith Linsley’s students in the 1930s. 
He became a journalist and retired in 1980 as public relations di- 
rector of National Life of Yermont. He lives in Barie. 















Preserving New England, by fane Holz Kay, with Pauline 
Chase Harrell. Published by Pantheon Books, New York 
City, 1986. 214 pages. $29.95, hardcover. 

Classic Diners of the Northeast, by Donald Kapłan and Alan 
Bellink. Published by Faber and Faber, Winchester, MA, 
1986. 160 pages. $9.95, paperback. 

Vermont's Historie Architecture: A Second Celebration, ed- 

ited by Paul A. Bruhn, photos by Sanders H. Milens. Pub¬ 
lished by Preservation Trust of Vermont, Burlington, 1986. 
118 pages. $9.95, paperback. 


New England's wealth of historie architecture is part of the 
American heritage. From the brownstones and gilded ele- 
gance of Boston to the slim spire of the Stowe Community 
Church, our buildings, villages, and open spaces have en- 
riched both public life and visual beauty here. New England 
architecture carries the region's sense of history and aes- 
thetics to the world at large ; and it offers the rest of the nation 
a non-verbal definition of the term civility. Vermont's ar¬ 
chitecture is especially notable because while much of the 
rest of the United States was bulldozing its way to blacktop 
prosperity, Vermont was an economic baekwater. One result 
is that Vermont now has an especially fine array of old build¬ 
ings. 

Only a couple of decades ago, almost all of the region's 
architectural heritage was endangered. The wrecking bali, the 
profit motive unrestrained and the pressures of a dubious 
progress regularly ground yaluable buildings into dust be¬ 
cause they were deemed outmoded or old-fashioned. Things 
have changed now, both in Vermont and in the rest of New 
England. Old buildings are often renovated and reused, rather 
than destroyed, and cityscapes are viewed as yaluable parts 
of a yaluable landscape. 

Preserving New England is a handsome, hardbound docu- 
mentary of the preservation movement in New England. Ver- 
mont plays an important and interesting role, cited largely 
because of the importance of its open lands. Some of the 
state's important buildings are also mentioned. 

As a record of an important movement, Preserving New 
England is outstanding. No other volume so completely cov- 
ers the immense array of preservation activities in this, Amer¬ 
ica^ longest settled region. However, it is not a perfect book. 
Despite its values as an introduction to and overview of pres- 
ervation activities, the book weakens when it strays from its 
stated subject and attempts broad-brush, generalized retell- 
ings of New England history that are occasionally clearly 
inaccurate. And it contains virtually no guide materiał (ex- 
cept for a complete and helpful bibliography) that would en- 
able interested architecture lovers to find and enjoy the best 
New England buildings and townscapes. 


Also, when it comes to Vermont, there are some stereo- 
types and inaccuracies. Despite an excellent chapter on farm 
land preservation that concentrates on the work of the Ot- 
tauąuechee Land Trust, despite intelligent references to key 
Vermont buildings throughout the book's 240 pages, Pre- 
serving New England at times commits a whopper such as 
this description of a State now three-fourths forested: 

"Vermont farmers have tugged out saplings to maintain 
their rolling fields for agriculture, and only a few trees punc- 
tuate the view." 

However, such lapses are ąuickly forgiven when the book 
is considered on its merits as a New England-wide reference. 
In a well-organized survey of preservation efforts, it examines 
waterfronts, mili towns, downtowns, urban neighborhoods, 
and that essence of New England townscape, the yillage com- 
mon. It reviews estate hotels and seaside retreats, farmland 
preservation, and the recent demand for wilderness areas. Key 
preservation battles are mentioned; losses and yictories are 
enumerated. There's even a properly idealistic and high- 
minded summary of the challenge facing New England as a 
region: 

'The landscape called New England is a continuum, shad- 
ing from urban to rural to wild . . . New England's matchless 
environment is under assault. It could succumb to greed and 
neglect, but it could also become a model of caring and co- 
operation for the futurę. The challenge is monumental, but 
New Englanders have risen to such challenges before. The 
choice is ours. ,/ 

A morę disappointing volume is Classic Diners of the 
Northeast, whose handsome cover promises morę than is 
actually inside. Diners are both great places to eat and great 
places to look at, and may be the most widespread examples 
of Art Deco architecture in New England. A book of good 
crisp color photos of diners could be an attractive item ; a 
guide to diners as eateries could ease the traveler's burdens 
appreciably. But Classic Diners of the Northeast is neither. 
It's a random sampling of some diners in eight Northeastern 
States, and while it does a good job of personalizing and de- 
scribing the cuisine of the diners it chooses, its Vermont 
choices are limited and miss some very obvious and very fine 
diners. The Blue Benn in Bennington and the others selected 
are great, but what about the sumptuous Miss Lyndonville, 
Burlington's beautiful Oasis Diner, and others? Are there sim- 
ilar omissions in other States? The photos inside this paper¬ 
back are of uniformly mediocre ąuality, and even the most 
basie information — how to find the diners it reviews — is 
sketchy. 

Vermont's Historie Architecture: A Second Celebration, 
by contrast, has a elear idea of what it's about, and fulfills 
that idea admirably. It selects roughly 50 buildings and lo- 
cations, and presents a fine, high-quality black-and-white 
photograph and a few words of intelligent text for each. With 
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lew England's matchless 
environment is under 
assault. It could succumb 
to greed and neglect ..." 


Preserving New England 

by Jane Holz Kay 


an earlier companion volume of similar format and size (now, 
unfortunately, out of print), this book offers an excellent, 
enjoyable introduction to the joys of Vermont architecture. 

It makes admirably specific, in a Vermont context, the 
generał message of Preserving New England. And it even 
contains a couple of fine photos of one of Vermont's best- 
looking diners in original condition, the amazing Miss Bel- 
lows Falls Diner in — where else? — Bellows Falls. 

— T. K. S. 


Vermonters: Orał Histories from Down Country to the 
Northeast Kingdom, by Ron Strickland. Published by Chron¬ 
icie Books, San Francisco, 1986. $12.95, paperback. 


Ron Strickland, a transplanted New Englander, has a mas- 
terful feel for the region and its people. In his second book 
of orał history, Vermonters: Orał Histories from Down Coun¬ 
try to the Northeast Kingdom, he chooses 39 Vermonters and 
lets them speak their minds. Together, the words of these 
Yankees create a patchwork view of the State, from its stony 
base to its television-towered mountain peaks. Lola Aiken, 
widów of "the Govemor," George Aiken, offers a personal 
portrait of the man many Vermonters consider the personi- 
fication of their State; Orien Dunn of Granby (pop. 82) ex- 
plains how he got started as a pump-log borer ("When I was 
17, 18 years old I was boring logs with my dad and he got 
cramped up in some way and I took over."); Graham Newell, 
a seventh-generation Vermonter and former State senator, 
explains that the Brooklyn-born Socialist mayor of Burling¬ 
ton, Bernie Sanders, is becoming a good Vermonter because 
"he's so damn independent." 

Strickland^ work captures the voices and mannerisms of 
his subjects so well that the reader can almost hear the con- 
versations. His introductions to each section of the book are 
not ąuite as good. They tend to stretch on a bit too long and 
too often tell the salient facts that the person himself is about 
to deliver, thus robbing the words of their power. This, how- 
ever, is but a minor annoyance. 

Humor is an underlying theme of the book. Nearly every 
monologue is punctuated by the word "laughter," set off in 
brackets, to let the reader know the words have ceased for a 
moment. Often, the reader is pausing here too, for at least a 
smile. 

The theme of heroes flows through the pages of the book, 
too. As might be expected, parents and family members lead 
the list of people idolized by the Vermonters. No media cre- 
ations for them. A few tum to the history books for their 
heroes. Gov. Madeleine M. Kunin mentions Eleanor Roose- 
velt ; Bernie Sanders talks about Eugene V. Debs ; St. Johns- 
bury impresario fay Craven, a child of the '60s, lists John F. 
Kennedy. 


Most of the subjects of the book are old, some strolling up 
toward the century mark, and so, naturally, the theme of 
change and progress runs through their words. Each has 
learned to deal with the changes that the State has seen in 
this century. When Sheffield horse-trader Dean McDowell 
met his first car, a Maxwell, he just tightened his reins "not 
fiercely, but I got 'em up where I could use 'em good. My 
marę shied up on the bank a little, but she warn't very afraid." 
Neither was McDowell. Neither are any of these tough cus- 
tomers, although many of them, like Newton Washburn, 
"would like to wake up tomorrow and see it back about 
1930." 

Although it is paperback, the book is solid and classy. It's 
built to last, like the people themselves. The black and white 
photographs, some historical, some by the author, perfectly 
complement the text. The brief glossary, defining terms like 
"johnnycake" and "the Ville," leaves the reader wanting 
morę. 

It is a text fuli of beekeepers and basketmakers, sawyers 
and storytellers, dowsers, gadflies, farmers and one-room- 
school teachers who would declare spring recess when the 
mud got too deep. But most of all, it is a text of a people who 
are realists. Dean McDowell had a dream that he bet $10 on 
a horse puli against a one-horse logger he used to know up 
in Wheelock. "Which one of us won? Well, when you stop 
to think of it, when I woke up them horses had been dead 
for 20 years. WanTt much use betting on them. A little too 
late." 

— Jim DeFilippi 


Decoys Of Lakę Champlain, by Dr. Loy S. Harrell. Published 
by Schiffer Publishing Ltd., West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
1986. 136 pages. $35.00, hardcover. 


Much has been written about decoy carving, but until the 
publication of this book there has been no volume docu- 
menting Lakę Champlain's rich history in this field. As the 
author notes, a narrative report by French explorer Baron 
Lahontan, penned in September, 1687, is the first written 
record of decoys being used in North America. Lahontan es- 
tablishes that they were used by Indians on Lakę Champlain. 

The lakę, over 100 miles long and often called the sixth 
Great Lakę, is rich in waterfowling history. Conseąuently, it 
is not surprising that duck and goose hunters along Cham- 
plain's shores established their own folk traditions in decoy 
carving, dating most notably to the late 1800s when George 
H. Bacon of Burlington set the style admired by his contem- 
poraries as well as generations of futurę carvers. The Bacon 
style established the "Lakę Champlain look" for this region's 
decoys — the characteristic wedge-shaped heads, smali glass 
eyes, simple body lines, a three- to four-inch tear-drop lead 
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'rosf knew Thompson's biography 
would not be flattering. 

"Tm counting on you to protect me 
from Lany," he told Burnshaw. 


Robert Frost Himself 

by Stanley Burnshaw 


weight, leather loop for the anchor linę, and a cork pług in 
the opening madę for the dowel that connects the head to 
the body. Frank Owen, a stone mason who lived in South 
Burlington in the mid-19th century was the earliest Lakę 
Champlain carver discovered by Harrell. Only five of Owen's 
decoys are known to exist today. One of them, a hen bluebill, 
was found in a stone house in South Burlington previously 
owned by the Owen family. 

Though HarrelTs book brings to light many of Lakę Cham- 
plain's early carvers and explains the uniąueness of each in- 
dividual's work, it also documents a vast array of morę 
contemporary decoy makers whose work already commands 
the attention of collectors. No smali contributor in this class 
is David Harrington of Underhill Center, whose decoys rank 
with the very finest. Harrington, who is credited with being 
"the last of the old-time decoy makers," has lost his eyesight. 
He carved his last decoy in 1978. 

Harrell, a psychiatrist who lives in Hinesburg, has done a 
superb job of researching, documenting and concisely re- 
porting on the decoys and on morę than 70 Lakę Champlain 
carvers. Biographical sketches of the most important carvers 
are included. Skillfully punctuated with many old water- 
fowling photographs, HarrelTs work is also replete with 
scores of high ąuality color closeups of decoys. Using natural 
light and background, these photos accurately reproduce fea- 
tures in detail and show the decoys' sometimes subtle colors. 

For those interested in waterfowl decoys, this book is a 
must. At last the contributions of Lakę Champlain decoy 
carvers to this folk art form have been thoroughly chronicled 
for everyone to enjoy. 

— John Hall 


Robert Frost Himself, by Stanley Burnshaw. Published by 
George Braziller, New York, 1986. 342 pages. $19.95, hard- 
cover. 


Admirers of Robert Frost contend that the poet has been 
yictimized by a "monster myth" instituted by Frost's unsym- 
pathetic biographer, Lawrance Thompson. They datę the be- 
ginning of this injustice to Ripton, Vermont, July 29, 1939, 
when Frost authorized Thompson to write his official biog¬ 
raphy. Frost was America's most beloved poet when he died 
in 1963, esteemed as a grandfatherly sagę dispensing country 
wisdom as solące for the perplexities of the modern world. 
But Thompson's multi-volume portrayal of Frost, published 
between 1966 and 1976, revealed Vermont's poet laureate to 
be mean, petty, vain, malicious, and in additional ways dif- 
ferent from his benign public image. 

Defenders of Frost have lambasted Thompson for depicting 
him unfairly, recounting ample occasions when Frost was 
kind, generous, humble, and supportive of aspiring young 


poets trying earnestly to develop their own talents. 

Stanley Burnshaw continues the retaliatory campaign 
against the "monster myth" in Robert Frost Himself, in 
which he recalls Frost saying to him, about Thompson: "Tm 
counting on you to protect me from Larry." This appeal oc- 
curred in 1959, well before Thompson's first volume was 
published. Burnshaw says, "I lurched at him in amazement" 
when Frost confided he didn't trust Thompson. "But he's your 
official biographer! You picked him." Frost reiterated, "Tm 
counting on you." Burnshaw urged Frost to undo his agree- 
ment with Thompson, but Frost replied "Too late now," add- 
ing a moment later, "I gave him my word." Burnshaw was 
undeterred: "You gave him your word how many years ago? 
Twenty? You gave yourself up to a person you thought you 
could trust. How could you know he would change? He must 
have changed or you wouldn't be asking for protection." Frost 
was adamant; he would not scuttle his relationship with 
Thompson, but he did affirm his reliance on Burnshaw by 
stressing "I want the truth. I need protection from lies, all 
sorts of lies." That mandate is now fulfilled. 

Inevitably, this latest round in the "good guy/bad guy" wars 
among Frost's biographers and critics will unleash morę rec- 
ollections of Frost as paragon or miscreant, with some com- 
mentators citing the vital distinction madę by Bernard 
DeVoto, the literary critic who summered in Morgan, Ver- 
mont, in the 1930s, that Frost was a good poet even if he 
behaved like a bad person. 

The "poetic Frost" perseveres independently of the alle- 
gations exchanged by Frost scholars, acąuaintances, and oth- 
ers engaged in the "attack and defend" slugfest concerning 
the poet's personality traits. Indeed, the "poetic Frost" en- 
dures handsomely, continuing to commend rightful respect 
for versifying superbly about philosophical ąuandaries and 
human enigmas symbolized by the familiar emblems of New 
England's northern landscape — stone walls, bending birch 
trees, lilacs blooming by tumbled-in cellar holes — and the 
remnants of vanished upcountry farm life — axe helves, 
grindstones, scythes. 

Last fali, Frost beat out stiff competition from such ac- 
claimed authors as Mark Twain, Henry James, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to be voted into the American Poets' Corner 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City. 
Frost is the first 20th century poet to join the pantheon of 
literary masters in what is regarded as the American equiv- 
alent of England's centuries-old Poets' Corner in Westminster 
Abbey in London. Inscribed on the memoriał stone honoring 
Frost is the same linę, from his poem, "The Lesson for To¬ 
day," that adorns his gravestone in Old Bennington. It puts 
in proper perspective the continuing clatter about Frost's per- 
sonal traits: "I had a lover's ąuarrel with the world." 

— Charles T. Morrissey 
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Thoughts On Raising 
Children in The Country 

By Nancy Cornell 




















































I like to Picture myself as a person who plans 
ahead. But to be honest, I never considered my 
futurę family when I moved to Vermont 10 years 
ago. Up from Boston in one whirlwind weekend, 
my husband and I found jobs and bought the 
only house we looked at. The house chose us, 

— really. It stood by the volatile headwaters of 
the Huntington River, and its forests needed thinning, 
its meadows wanted a brush hog and a horse, and its 
alder swamp begged to be a pond. I didn't think about 
children. I had nonę, then. I never even walked 
through the village school. I only knew that I had 
found a place where the morning light shimmered 
through the trees and danced in my eyes. I could 
imagine growing old here in grace. 


of the Street? Is that policeman with the gun going to 
shoot us? Who is that man with raggedy clothes? Why 
is he walking like that?" 

I usually leave Burlington with a headache. It's not 
the children's ąuestions. It's guilt. How can I do this 
to my kids? How can I justify raising them in a place 
where the nearest movie theater (not to mention a 
symphony — or even a half-decent pizza) is 20 miles 
away? 

Speeding homeward on Route 89, my headache 
bows to the majesty of Mansfield and Camel's Hump. 
There's a kind of thrill to driving south on that sec- 
tion of the Interstate. It's a very hopeful stretch of 
highway, and it fills me with resolutions: We'll just 
travel morę. We'll surely have to get to Burlington 



It's no secret that having children changes your per- 
spective. Jessica is eight now, and Ethan is six. And I 
am haunted, sometimes, by what they miss, what 
they endure, by living here. Many nights I've lain 
awake, listening to bears hooting on the mountain, 
and ąuestioning the fitness of any mother who would 
choose to raise her children in these remote woods. 

Somewhere, parents send their children off to school 
in galoshes over patent leather; in little jackets with 
velcro closures. And umbrellas. My children go off in 
slickers and bug juice, or in snowsuits and moon 
boots. Somewhere, mothers routinely take their chil¬ 
dren to designer playgrounds and museums of natural 
history. I routinely take minę to the river. And, once a 
week, to the supermarket. 

An occasional family visit to a city, even to Burling¬ 
ton, confirms my worst fears. A walk with my kids 
down Church Street can take hours. They stop to stare 
at the storę window manneąuins. Jessica reads every 
sign out loud. Ethan peers expectantly into each trash 
bin and reaches for items of interest. Both children ask 
a steady stream of ąuestions. "Why do you have to put 
money into that slot just to park the car? Do the 
Street vendors sleep on their carts? How do the cars 
know when to go and when to stop? Where are all 
those people on that bus going? Why are these people 
sitting outside to eat when there are empty tables in- 
side? Why did they leave those big rocks in the middle 


morę often. And we'll take a weekend in Boston, or 
Montreal. Maybe it's time for another visit to New 
York City. This time, we'11 go when it's cooler. And 
we'll get out before rush hour. And we'll bring a map. 

I cruise down the off ramp, head through Richmond, 
(the kids, by now, are fast asleep in the back, happy 
yictims of cosmopolitan sensory overload) and soon 
the expanse of the Huntington Valley spreads before 
me. 

The valley works its ąuiet magie on me as it always 
does. The spell begins at Horseshoe Bend, where the 
road curls around a glacier-green swimming hole 
banked with huge warm rocks. It must be the way the 
light dazzles off the water there. Or something that 
happens just further on, when I pass the meadow fuli 
of ewes and lambs. In no time at all, I Hnd my 
thoughts have taken an unex- 
pected turn. 

My children may grow up 
knowing little about fash- 
ion, fortunę, or subway 
etiąuette. It may be decades 
before they can pass 
through a revolving door 
without making a spectacle 
of themselves. But goodness, 
what they know about flowers 
and creatures; about things 


"It's no secret 
that having chil¬ 
dren changes your 
perspective 

Openitig photo, Susan 
Lapides. Opposite, by 
Jon Gilbert Fox; above, 
from left, by Paul O. 
Boisvert, Barbara Gan- 
non, and Paul Miller. 
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that burst forth and grow ; and things that rustle in the 
night. Jesse and Ethan missed The Return of the fedi , 
but they have witnessed the northern lights. They 
have never seen a play on Broadway, but yesterday we 
stopped to watch a bear and two cubs gambol in a 
field. My children are out of the running if you ask 
them about The Cosby Show (we only get one chan- 
nel, and that program isn't on it) but they can tell you 
anything you care to know (and plenty you don't) 
about beaver lodges, or the mating habits of frogs, or 
how to catch a fractious chicken, or why it's not easy 
to spot a treed porcupine in a hail storm, or why it 
may be prudent to bring a flashlight when you enter 
the barn on an April evening. 

Jessica and Ethan can catch a fish with a bucket; 


under ąuilts outside, searching the sky for shooting 
stars, listening for coyotes and owls. 

We parents can never predict with accuracy what 
memories will take hołd in our children's minds. Ex- 
cept for births, deaths, and traumatic events, our own 
childhood recollections seem haphazard collections of 
incidents whose significance has faded. 

But I like to think that when Jessica and Ethan have 
grown into adults, with families and busy careers of 
their own, perhaps in some distant city, they'11 re- 
member how ąuietly they once sat watching beavers 
at dusk. They'11 recall how the Juneberry petals fell 
like snów in the dooryard in a warm May wind; how 
they hid from the high noon sun inside the vine and 
tendril walls of a pole bean teepee ; how fali could feel 




they can shell peas and trap slugs. They know a newt 
from an eft. They know how to tap a mapie tree and 
what noise a kingfisher makes when it's skimming 
the river for trout. And if these are not vital life skills, 
neither is knowing what to tip a Manhattan cab 
driver. 

Some day, I hope my children will feel as comforta- 
ble in the city as they do here in the country. Surely 
one day they will leave this hill farm, as young folks 
have for generations, and perhaps they will choose to 
settle in some busy metropolis. That will be fine with 
me. 

In the meantime, except for a cultural excursion 
now and again, I think we'll stay here — coping with 
the turns of wind and weather, tending this garden, 
celebrating holidays like Asparagus, Corn Shucking, 

and Greens Gathering. So 
we will go on paying our 
preschool teacher with bottle- 
drive money ; and sitting 
through every school board 
meeting, seeking ways to help 
cultivate learning without 
sacrificing local farms. We'll 
watch for hawks and herons, 
trillium and touch-me-not. 
We'11 stay up late summer 
nights, huddled together 


like spring if you closed your eyes ; how all the neigh- 
bors came to help when the roof caught fire. I like to 
think that my children will keep with them some rec- 
ollection of how life ran in cycles here: how wild-alive 
and wondrous, how fragile and interconnected it all 
was. 

Ages hence, in a world of speed and change, Jessica 
and Ethan will surely face tests of character, moments 
of confusion and fear, choices that cali their personal 
and public values into ąuestion. 

Perhaps at those times, they will find comfort in re- 
calling their lives here: how we cared for each other 
and for the earth and the water. How we treasured 
gifts from the land — sweet sap and wild raspberries. 
How we tried to live in peace with other creatures; to 
listen thoughtfully for their lessons. How waterbugs 
and hummingbirds gave us pause, and the world stood 
still for a thunderstorm. 

Lord knows there were times when just living here 
seemed a burden. But we were surrounded by natural 
miracles: constant reminders of the lovely, awesome 
complexity of the universe, and of our humble place 
in the scheme of things. 

And always, when we lifted our eyes to these hills, 
we found strength. ooo 


Nancy Cornell, a free-lance writer, is raising her three children 
with her husband, fohn Ciarkę, on an old farm in Starksboro. 


"Perhaps they will 
find comfort in re- 
calling their lives 
here: how we cared 
for each other and 
for the earth and 
the water.” 

Photos above (from left) 
by Paul O. Boisvert and 
Clyde H. Smith. 
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CALL 802-828-3241 FOR CREDIT CARD ORDERS. 
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Enjoy Vermont’s colorful countryside 
all year by choosing our 1988 Wall 
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PLANNING A VERMONT VACATION? 

PREPARE YOURSELF WITH 


FINDING VERMONT 

An Informal Guide to 
Vermont's Places and People 

By Tom Slayton, 

editor of Vermont Life Magazine 

FINDING VERMONT is an insider's 
guide to the people, land and history 
that make Vermont distinctive. Tom 
Slayton, editor of Vermont Life Maga¬ 
zine, provides a grand introduction to 
the Green Mountains, Lakę Champlain, 
Ethan Allen, Robert Frost, fali foliage, 
dairy farming, and much, much morę. 

A special feature of FINDING VER- 
MONT is a section of nine tours to 
help you explore Vermont for daytrips 
or to plan your vacation on its back- 
roads. Maps are detailed and accom- 
panied by commentary. 

And, FINDING VERMONT is illus- 
trated with Vermont Life’s colorful 
photography, a delightful counterpoint 
to the text. 

One reviewer called FINDING VER- 
MONT "genuinely helpful to visitors 
and at the same time a thoroughly sat- 
isfying assessment for Vermonters 
themselyes." For anyone who wants to 
understand Vermont's special charac- 
ter, FINDING VERMONT is an enter- 
taining and useful guide. 

6x6, illus., paperbound, $7.95, FYT024 




place an order v just cali us at 802-828-3241 
ffrom 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday thru Friday or 
use the handy order form at the back of this issue. 





VERMONT LIFE 
ADDRESS BOOK 

For all occasions, give the colorful 
VERMONT LIFE ADDRESS BOOK. Fea- 
tures include: 

• tab indexed dividers for speedy look- 
ups 

• Vermont Life’s great color photogra¬ 
phy on each index page 

• four lines for name and address and 
four lines for telephone numbers 

• wire binding that lies fiat when open 

• space for emergency numbers, notes 
and reminders 

All this, bound between durable, wa- 
ter-resistant colorful covers. A Veimont 
Life gift that will last for years. 

5 5 /s x 8 Vi, 168 pp. ; illus., $10.95, YAB022 
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ummerEvents 



A selection of some of the many euents auailable 
around the State this summer. 


• Perceptions of Japan. Japan comes to Vermont in 
this summer-long lecture and exhibit series. Its at 
the Brattleboro Museum and Art Center. June, July, 
August. Info: 257-0124. 

• Vermont Dairy Festival. Enjoy a paradę, agricul- 
tural exhibits, and footrace in a pleasant rural town. 
June 5, 6, 7, at Enosburg Falls. Info: 933-2126. 

• Bicentennial Concerts. The First Congregational 
Church of Thetford celebrates its 200th year with a 
series of concerts from June 5 through Sept. 4 at the 
historie church on the green in Thetford Hill. Info: 
785-2915. 

• Annual Yermont Bird Conference. Lectures, ex- 
hibits and field trips to make you a better birder. 
June 6-7, Poultney. Info: 457-2779. 


Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For 
additional mformation, write: 
Summer Euents 1987, Vermont 
Trauel Diuision, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802- 
828-3236); or uisit local mfor¬ 
mation booths when traueling 
in the State. To submit euents 
contact the Trauel Diuision. 


ripecial 
^ Events 

JUNE 


May 31-Aug.30 Old North 
Church Lamplight Services 
and Hymn Sings. Last Sunday 
in May, June, July, August. No. 
Danville, 7:30 p.m. 

1-Aug. 31: 5th Lakę Champlain 
Discovery Fest. Burlington. 
Jazz, food, baseball. Info: 863- 
3489. 

4: Dairy Day. State House lawn. 
Info: 828-2212. 

6: Prospect Sch. Fair. 10 a.m.-4 
.1 p.m. Bennington. Info: 442-8333. 

| 4-H State Day. Barre Audito- 

J rium, Barre. Info: 656-0310. 

7 6-7: “Dust-OflT Car Show. Ben- 
1 nington. Info: 442-8333. 

^ 13 Raił Fans Weekend. Bellows 
2 . Falls. Info: 463-3069. 

14: Manchester Garden Party, 
Hildene Mansion. Info: 362- 
1788. Bellows Falls Alumni 
Paradę. Floats, bands. Info: 463- 
4280. 


19 18th So. Burlington Lobster 
Supper. 1250 Spear St. 5:30, 
7:30 p.m. Info: 862-9750. 

19- 21: 8th Quechee Balloon 
Fest. & Crafts Fair. Parachute 
jumps, barbecue, morę. Village 
Green. Info: 295-7900. 

20 Springfield Alumni Paradę. 
Main St. & Plaża. 10:30 a.m. Info: 
885-5012. 

20- 21: 9th Champlain Yalley 
Antique & Classic Car Show. 

Essexjct. Info: 862-9303 Swan- 
ton Antiąue Show & Sale. 

Elem. Sch. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
868-3307. 

23: Stowe House & Garden 
Tour. Info: 253-7321. 

25 37th E. Montpelier Straw¬ 
berry Fest. Old Brick Church. 


5:30 p.m. Info: 223-5557. 

25-26: 30th Weathersfield Cen¬ 
ter Antiąue Show & Sale. 

Meeting House. 

26: Strawberry Fest. Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Waterbury. 5:30 
p.m. Info: 244-6606. 

27; 59th Dummerston Straw¬ 
berry Supper. Grange Hall 5-7 
p.m. Info: 254-6973- Adamant 
Strawberry Fest. Methodist 
Church. 3-6 p.m. Info: 223-5738. 
5th St. Johnsbury Kids’ Sum- 
merfest. Fairbanks Museum & 
Planetarium. 1-4 p.m. Info: 748- 
2372 Country Fair. St. Pauls 
Episcopal Church. White River 
Jct. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Info: 295- 
541S Strawberry Supper. Sit 
tings at 5,6,7 p.m. United 


Church of Christ, Hartford. Info: 
295 - 5110 . 

27-28: Norwich Symposium: 
Pushkin. Northfield. Info: 485- 
2165 8th Essex Jct. Ameri- 
cana Unlimited Antiąues 
Show7Sale. Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
862-3266. 

28 Hand-Milking Contest. Bill- 

ings Farm & Museum, Wood- 
stock. Info: 457-2355. 

Brownington Antiąue Gas & 
Steam Engine Show. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 754-2022. 

30: Walden Hot Dish Supper. 

Methodist Church. 5:30 p.m. 
Info: 563-2472. 


JULY 


1: Franklin County Museum. 

Opening Day. 1-4 p.m., St. Al- 
bans Historical Society. Info: 
524-2444 Ryegate Comer 
Strawberry Buffet. 5 p.m. Info: 
584-3667. 

3- 5: 13th Woodstock Summer 
Fest. Błock dance, fireworks, 
crafts, morę. Info: 457-3981. 

4: Parades and Celebrations. 
Statewide; check local ly. Mid- 
dlebury Peasant Market. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 388-7200. 
Grand Old Fourth. Shelburne 
Museum. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 
985-3346. 

4- Aug.8: 53rd Brownsville 
Baked Bean & Salad Suppers. 

Grange Hall. Saturdays, 5-7 p.m. 
Info: 484-7249. 

9: 18th Corinth Flea Market. 

Old Fair Grounds. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 439-5547 63rd St. 
James Church Fair. Wood¬ 
stock. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 457- 
1727. 

9 & Aug. 13 Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. St. Michaels Hall, Greens- 
boro Bend. 1,5,6,7 p.m. 

1(> 28th Woodstock All-Breed 
Dog Show. Union H.S., 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 295-3476. 
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Best Bets 


• Pienie Train Excursions. A 70-mile round trip on a 
train from Morrisville tojoes Pond. Tues., Thurs., 

Sat., startingjune 27. Info: 888-4255. 

• Taste of the Valley. A gala food fair featuring a 
sampling of foods from the restaurants of the Mad 
River Valley. June 28 in Warren. Info: 496-3409; 496- 
5430. 

• Northfield Quilt Festival. A beautiful, imaginative, 
nearly overwhelming quilt show. July 10-12, Norwich 
University. Info: 492-3590, 485-7092. * 

• Stowe Highland Games. Bagpipes and other musie 
plus athletic competitions with a Scottish flavor. July 
11, Spruce Peak, Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

• Newport Aąuafest. An international swimming, sail- 
ing competition that attracts people from Vermont 
and beyond. July 16-19. Info: 334-7782. 

• Vermont Mozart Festival. July 19-Aug. 8. Classical 
musie in various scenie locations in and around Chit- 
tenden County. Info: 862-7352. 

• 28th Annual Swanton Festival. Paradę Sunday 
with 14 marching bands, clowns, food, fun. July 23- 
26. Info: 868-2976, 868-7200. 

• Fool’s Fest. The streets of Montpelier fili with jug- 
glers, clowns, and mimes. Theres also food, musie, 
and dancing. July 24-26. Info. 229-4943. 

• Grace Cottage Hospital Fair. Auction, band, 
clowns, paradę, food. Aug. 1, 10 a.m. Townshend. 

Info: 365-7773. 


10-11: Montpelier Midsummer 
Fest. Traditional Vermont mu¬ 
sie, dance. Info: 229-9408. Nor¬ 
wich Fair. Fri., 7-10 p.m.; Sat. 

10 a.m.-10 p.m. Paradę. 

10-12: 7th Bennington Museum 
Antique Show. Monument 
Elem. Sch. Info: 447-1571. 

11: l6th Chelsea Flea Market. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 685-4860. 
17th Craftsbury Common 
Antiąues & Uniąues Fest. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 655-0006. Dor- 
set Antiques Dealers’ Show. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 867-5554. 

12: 19th Century Crafts Day. 
Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. 

16-19: Connecticut Valley Fair. 
Bradford. 

17: Fairlee Lobster & Cłam 
Supper. 5 p.m. Info: 333-4437. 
18: St. Peter’s Parish Fair. 

School & Pleasant Sts., Benning¬ 
ton. Info: 442-2911. 6th Bethel 
Flea Market. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Info: 234-9916, 234-5588. 

Greensboro Bend Bazaar 10 

a.m.-2 p.m. 

18-19: Norwich Univ. Slavic 
Fest. Info: 485-2165. 

23- 24: Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 
Newbury. Sheep dogs, quilts, 
antiques, musie. Info: 866-5518. 

24- 26: Lamoille County Field 
Days. Johnson. 7th Lyndon- 
ville Stars & Stripes Fest. 
Auction, paradę, crafts. Info: 
626-9371, ext. 159. 

25: E. Barnard Smorgasbord 
Supper & Fair. Community 
Hall. 3-8 p.m. Info: 763-7036, 
763-740" Windsor County 
Field Day. Barlows Field, 
Springfield. Bennington 
County 4-H Fair. Sunderland. 
Woodstock Outdoor Antiąue 
Market. Union H.S. 9:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 457-3437 Auction & 
25< Dip Supper. Dip at 5:30 
p.m., Auction 7:30 p.m. Congre- 
gational Church, Waitsfield. Info: 
496-3854 

26: 8th Starksboro Chicken 
Barbecue. Fire House. 1-4 p.m. 
Info: 453-2058. 

28-Aug 1 Big Apple Circus. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985- 
3346. 

30-Aug. 2 Bellows Falls-Rock- 
ingham Old Home Days. 

Contests, dance, fireworks, road 
race. Info: 463-4280. 


AUGUST 


1: Woodstock Fair. Unitarian 
Church. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 
457-2277. 

1-2: Washington County Field 
Days. Middlesex. Info: 223- 
5445. 

2: 81st Rockinghani Pilgrim- 
age. Mtng. House. 3 p.m. Info: 
463-3941 Ice Cream Social; 
Farm & Wilderness String 
Band. Billings Farm & Museum, 
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Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. Old 
Home Day. Stannard, 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. Paradę, games, speaker, 
dinner. Info: 533-2561. 

6: Stowe Rotary Auction Elem. 
Sch. Refreshments. 10 a.m.-mid- 
night. 

7: 38th Canaan Sugar-on-Snow 
Social. Fletcher Park. 6:30 p.m 
Info: 266-3059. 

7-9: Vt. Antiąues Dealers’ As- 
soc. Show & Sale Snów Shed, 
Killington. Fri. 6-9 p.m. Sat. & 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 446- 
2463 6th Antiąuarian Book 
Fair. Woodstock Inn. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 457-1100. 29th An¬ 
tiąue & Classic Car Rally. 
Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

8: llth Grafion House Tour. 1 


5 p.m. Noon lunch. Info: 843- 
2464 Thetford Hill Fair & 
Barbecue 2-7 p.m. 

8-9: Bread & Puppet Circus. 

Glover. Info: 525-3031. 

9: Antiąue Gas & Steam Engine 
Show. Kent Tavern Museum, 
Calais. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 828- 
2291, 223-5660. 

12-16: Orleans County Fair. Bar¬ 
ton. Info: 525-3555. 

14-16: Franklin County Field 
Days. Airport Rd., Highgate. 

15 Dummerston Church Fair. 
Contests, paradę, crafts. 10 a.m- 
3 p.m. Info: 254-6973. 7th La- 
tham Library Antiąue Show 

6 Sale. Thetford Elem. Sch. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 603-795-4170. 
Farm & Wilderness Camp 


Fair. Old-fashioned country fair, 
Plymouth. 1-5:30 p.m. Info: 422- 
3761 7th Woodstock Contra 
Dance & Barbecue. Historical 

Societv. 6:30 p.m. Info: 457- 
1822. ' 

16: Windsor County’ Quilt 
Show. Info: 457-2355 Kent 
Museums Vermont Day. 19th 

century pastimes, Calais. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 828-2291 or 
223 - 5660 . 

19-20: Bennington Antiąue & 
Classic Car Show’ Info: 447- 
3311. 

21-23: Deerfield Valley Farmers 
Days. Wilmington. Entertain- 
ment, exhibits. Info: 464-8092. 
22: No. Hero Methodist 

Church. Bazaar 10 a.m. Auction 
2 p.m. Shore Acres Inn. Info: 
372-5357. Vergennes Day. 10 
a.m. Info: 877-2841. Taconic 
Ave. House Walk. Manchester. 
Info: 362-1788. 

27-30: Caledonia County Fair. 

Lyndonville. Info: 626-5917. 
29-30. Bondville Country Fair. 

Winhall. Info: 297-2365. 

30: Children’s Day. Games, ice 
cream & butter making. Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 
Info: 457-2355. 

31-Sept. 7: Champlain Valley 
Expo. Essexjct. 


Musie 


JUNE 


7: 3rd Sagę City Symphony 
Dinner Concert. Bennington 
5:30 p.m. Info: 447-0256. 

11: Vt. Symphony Pops Con¬ 
cert. Rutland. Info: 864-5741 

13 3rd Rattling Brook Blue- 
grass Fest. Beh/idere. 11 a.m.-2 
p.m. Info: 644-5014. 

13-14: Arts & Crafts Fest. Ben¬ 
nington. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
442-9624. 

13- July 18: Traveling Exhibit of 
Photos by 5 Major Archi- 
tects. Helen Day Art Center, 
Stowe. Info: 253-8358. 

14- Aug. 30: Sunday Evening 
Concerts. Burlington Concen 
Band. Battery Park, 7:15 p.m. 

15- Julv 25: Vermont Fumiture 
Makers Exhibit. T.W. Wood Art 
Gallery; Vt. College Ans Center, 
Montpelier. Info: 223-8743. 

16: Jazz Vermont Concert. 
Brookfield. 7 p.m. Info: 276- 
3412. 

20-21: Broadway Showcase. Sat 

8 p.m. & Sun. 3 p.m. Benning¬ 
ton Chorał SocietY. Info: 442- 
9624. 

25-July 2 & Aug. 9-20: Summer 
Sonatina. Lawn Concerts, 7 
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VERMONT SWEATSHIRT 

&• j .-. a... 

An evening in Vermont 
shared with Holsteins and 
the shining stars. Woody 

■w t 1 i f t •' 


Jackson’s colorful design 
a quality pojlyestejr and 
cotten blend sweatshirt. 

Adult $24.95 

Smali SSAWHS 
Medium SSAWHM 
Large SSAWHL 
X Large SSA\SjHX 


)STBOY T-SHIRT 

1 | ; j * 

we Vermont? Show it wilh our 
:at looking t-shirt. The Green 
•untain Postboy gallops right 
•Oss its front. 

extra special t-shirt from Ver- 
»nt Life in grey or white qual- 
blends of cotton and polyester. 

iult White $9.50 Adult Grey $9-50 

all PBAWHS Smali PBAGYS 

dium PBAWHM Medium PBAGYM < 

ge PBAWHL Large PBAGYL i 

arge PBAWHX X Large PBAGYX 1 


FARM T-SHIRT 

You can almóst smell the fresh mown 
hay on Vermont Life’s new t-shirt 
illustrated by Ashley Wolff. Share 
the pleasurć! A quality blend of 
cotton and polyester. 

Adult $11.95 

Smali TRAWIIS ; 

Medium TRAWHM 
Large TRAWHI. 

X Large TRAWHX 


Use the handy order form 
on the reverse or cali us at 

802-828-3241 with your Visa or MasterCard order. 





ORDER FORM VermontLife 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 Tel. 802-828-3241 

Ordering Information 

1. To be surę your order is processed accurately, please print or type all 
necessary information. 

2. Please give us a Street address or rural route number to facilitate delivery 
of books or calendars by UPS. 

3. Vermont residents, please enclose 4% sales tax on orders to be sent to 
Vermont addresses (includes subscriptions, books and calendars.) There 
is no tax on postage and handling fees. 

4. Please cali to order or if you have any customer service questions: 

802-828-3241 from 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday-Friday. 

We regret Vermont Life is not able to accept collect calls. 

5. Subscription processing takes up to eight weeks. 

6. At your reąuest, gift cards will be sent. 


Yermont Life Magazine Subscriptions 


COMPLETE THIS SECTION ON ALL ORDERS 


YOUR NAME 


STREET 


CITY. STATE, ZIP CODĘ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE LIST 


USA Rates: 1 year $7.50, 2 years $13.95 
Foreign Rates: 1 year $9.50, 2 years $17.95 
Payable in U.S. Funds 
(There is no postage and handling 
fee on subscriptions.) 


□ CHECK HERE IF PAYING FOR SELF 


G 1 year D 2 years 
□ new subscription □ renewal 

PRINT NAME OF AN INDIVIDUAL ONLY 

STREET 

CITY, ST ATE/PROVlNCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARDSIGNED FROM:_ 


□ 1 year □ 2 years 

□ new subscription □ renewal 


□ 1 year □ 2 years 

□ new subscription □ renewal 


PRINT NAME OF AN INDIVIDUAL ONLY 


PRINT NAME OF AN INDIVIDUAL ONLY 


STREET 


STREET 


CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 


Total Subscription enclosed $_ 


Calendars, Books and other Yermont Life Products 


SHIP TO: (if different from above) ITEM ł 

QTY. 

T1TLE OR DESCRIPTION 

PRICE EACH 

TOTAL 






NAME Please pnnt 





STREET 





CITY, STATE/PROVlNCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 










SHIP TO: (if different from above) 





NAME Please pnnt 





STREET 





CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: 










SHIP TO: (if different from above) 





NAME Please pnnt 





STREET 





CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNF.D FROM: 











If you need additional spocę for orders, please use separacc sheet and mclude appropriate information. 


POSTAGE & HANDLING FEES 

IMPORTANT 


Books, calendars & products subtotal $ 


When ordering books, calendars and products, be surę to in- 
clude POSTAGE AND HANDLING FEES for those items go- 
ing to EACH individual address and totaling: 

In U.S.A. Foreign 

Under $10.00. $2.00 $3.50 

$10.01 to $20.00 . $3.00 $4.50 

$20.01 to $30.00 . $3.50 $5.00 

$30.01 or morę. $4.00 $5.50 

I enclose $_(Remittance must accompany order) or, 

Please charge my □ V1SA □ MASTERCARD 


Card Number 


Exp. datę 


Name appearing on card 


Postage and handling (see chart at left) $ 

(No postage fees for subscriptions) 

Total Vermont Life subscriptions $_ 

Vermont residents, please add 

applicable sales or use tax $_ 

TOTAL ORDER $_ 

Please return this entire form to: 
Vermont Life Magazine 
61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 


N Su-87 



















































































• Champlain Vailey Festival. Folk musie, folk life, 
crafts, a link to traditional Vermont in a pretty lake- 
side setting. Aug. 1-2, Kingsland Bay State Park, Fer- 
risburg. Info: 849-6968. 

• Volvo International Tennis Toumament. The 

worlds top players compete. Aug. 3-9, Stratton Moun- 
tain. Info: 447-3311. 

• Bennington Battle Weekend. A paradę, firemen s 
muster and other events mark a Revolutionary War 
victory. Aug. 14-16. Info: 442-4376. 

• Strawberry Festivals. Around the State, late June. 

See listings below. 

• Addison County Field Days. A smali and delightful 
agricultural exposition. Aug. 5-8. New Haven. 

• Best Bet for Theater: Straw-hat theater is a great way 
to spend a summer evening in Vermont. Schedules 
vary widely and should be checked, but the following 
theaters have plays scheduled this summer. 

• Dorset Theatre Festival, Dorset. Info: 867-5777. 

• St. Michael’s Playhouse, Winooski. Info: 

655-0122. 

• Weston Playhouse, Weston. Info: 824-5288. 

• Killington Playhouse, Sherburne. Info: 422-3333. 

• Old Castle Theatre Co., Bennington. Info: 
447-0564. 

• Champlain Shakespeare Festival, Burlington. 

Info: 656-2095. 

• Vermont Ensemble Theatre Co., Middlebury. 
Info: 388-2676. 


p.m. Old Bennington. Info: 442- 
9197. 

27: Soviet Emigrć Orchestra. 

Norwich Univ., Northfield. Info: 
485-2165. 

28-July 2 2nd World Peace Film 
Fest. UVM, Burlington. Info: 
656-2970 


JULY 


2: Vt. Symphony Pops Concert. 

Shelburne Farms. Info: 864- 
5741. 

3: Vermont Symphony Pops 
Concert. Hildene, Manchester. 
Info: 362-1788. 

3-Aug. 1: Yellow Barn Musie 
Fest. Gunther Schuller, Muir 
String Quartet. 8 p.m. Putney. 
Info: 387-6637. 

4: 20th Calais Fiddlers Concert. 

Kent Tavern Museum. 2 p.m. 

Info: 828-2291, 223-5660. 4th 

Ludlow Craft Fair/Open 
House. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
228-8770. Burklyn Summer 
Arts & Crafts Fair. Lyndonville. 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 467-3460. 
Vt. Symphony Pops Concert. 
Shelburne Farms. Info: 864- 
5574. 

5: Soviet Emigre Orchestra. 

Trapp Meadow, Stowe. 7 p.m. 
Info: 253-7321. Vt. Symphony 
Pienie and Pops Concert. 

Middlebury. 5 p.m. Info: 388- 
6841. 

12 Chamber Musie Concert. 

Park-McCullough House, No. 
Bennington. Info: 442-5441. Red 
Clay Ramblers. Stowe Per¬ 
forming Ans, Trapp Meadow. 7 
p.m. 

13-Aug. 17. Musie on the Moun- 
tain Concerts. Chamber Musie. 
Killington. Info: 422-4242. 

16: Jazz Concert. Green Trails 
Inn, Brookfield. 7 p.m. Info: 
276-3412. 

17-19: 7th Stowe Hand-Crafters 
Fair. Jackson Arena. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 888-3446. 

18: Vt. Symphony Pops Con¬ 
cert. Brattleboro. Info: 864- 
5741. 

19: Vt. Symphony. Stowe, Trapp 
Meadow. 7 p.m. 

21-Aug 19 Summer Musie from 
Greensboro. Classical, pops 
and theater musie. Tuesdays, 8 
p.m. Fellowship Hall. 533-7764. 
24: Vt. Symphony. Woodstock. 
Info: 437-3981. 

25: Vt. Symphony. Park-Mc- 
Cullough House, No. Benning¬ 
ton. Info: 442-5441. 

31-Aug 2: 8th Southern Vt. Craft 
Fair. Hildene Meadowlands, 
Manchester. Noon-6 p.m. Info: 
362-2100. 


AUGUST 


1-4: Orleans County Arts and 
Crafts Fair. Barton fairgrounds. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 334-7325. 


1-16: Art on the Mountain. 

Haystack Mtn., Wilmington. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 464-5321. 
4-Sept. 12: Selections From The 
Permanent Cołlection. T.W. 
Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College 
Arts Center, Montpelier. Info: 
223-8743. 

7- 9: Grand Isle Art Show. Info: 
372-4733. 

8- 9: Art in the Park. Rutland. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 775-0356. 

8-29: 15th E. Burkę Art Show. 

Info: 626-5711. 

15-16: Shelburne Craft Fair. Vil- 
lage Sch. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
985-3648. 

21-23: 2nd State Craft Fair. 

Snowshed Lodge, Killington Ski 
Area, Sherburne. Info: 422-3333. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 


JUNE 


1: 6th Killington Fun Slalom. 

11 a.m. Info: 422-3333- 
5-7: Special Olympics. Track & 
field, bowling, softball. Gutter- 
son Field, UVM; Burlington. 
Info: 879-0499. 

6: Pedał, Paddle, Run Race. 

Woodstock Union H.S. 10 a.m. 
Info: 603-448-3055. 


6-7 & 13-H Horse Trials. 

Doornhoff Farm, Shaftsbury. 
Info: 442-4221. 

7: Frank Crowley Memoriał 
Road Race. Proctor. Info: 773- 
1822. 

13-15: Lakę Champlain Interna¬ 
tional Fishing Derby. Info: 
862-7777. 

20-21; July 18-19: Polo on the 

Meadowlands. Hildene, Man¬ 
chester. Info: 362-1788. 

21: Dressage Exhibition Stowe 
Polo Field. 

27: 4th Bennington Triathlon. 

Swim, run, bike. 7 a.m., Rec. 
Center. Info: 442-5446. 


JULY 


1-5: Northeast Womens Polo 
Championships. Sugarbush, 
Warren. Info: 496-3409 
4: West Dover Air Show. Info: 
464-2196. lOth Woodstock 
Road Race. 9 a.m. Info: 457- 
1502. 

7-12: Killington Horse Show. 9 

a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 422-3333. 

12: 36th Stowe AKC Dog Show 
& Trials. Topnotch field. Info: 
253-7321. 

14-19: Vt. Summer Classic 
Horse Show. Killington. Info: 
422-3333. 

15 Roberts Brothers Circus. 

Bennington College, 5:30-8 p.m. 
Info: 442-5401. A Night At The 
Races. Buffet & Program. Hil¬ 
dene Meadows, Manchester. 

Info: 362-1788. 

18-19: New England Ox Puli. 

Tunbridge. Info: 476-6428. 

19: Stowe Road Race. Running. 9 
a.m. Info: 253-7321. 

22-26: Stowe Head Classic Ten¬ 
nis Toum. Topnotch. Info: 
253-7321. 

22-Aug. 2: Sugarbush Horse 
Show. Warren, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 496-3409. 

26: Croąuet Toumament. 

Round robin, English rules. 
Warren. Info: 496-3409. 

29-Aug. 2: Green Mountain Polo 
Toumament. Warren. Info: 
496-3409. 


AUGUST 


1: Juniper Island Race. Five 
miles; canoes, kayaks, rowing 
craft. Burlington. Info: 864-5437. 

9: Run-A-Country Mile.Jay. 10, 
20 km. 9 a.m. Info: 988-2611. 

12: Morgan Horse Farm Open 
House. Weybridge. 10:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. Info: 388-2011. 

16: 6th Green Mountain Steel- 
Man Triathlon. Swim, bike, 
run; Townshend Dam. 8 a.m. 
Info: 257-793 6 . Manchester 
Horse Show. Hildene 
Meadows. 8 a.m. Info: 362-1788. 

22-23: Polo On The Meadow¬ 
lands. Hildene, Manchester. 
Info: 362-1788. 
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In summer, the sunshine falls on us all, 
even the humblest. Gustav Verderber 
photographed this smali Citizen 
at work in Craftsbury. 





























